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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, 1954 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 7, 1954. 
SPAIN 
DepaRTMENT OF THE NAVY 


WITNESSES 


REAR ADM. J. R. PERRY, CEC, USN, CHIEF, BUREAU OF YARDS AND 
DOCKS 

DONALD M. PATTERSON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT 
CHIEF FOR OPERATIONS, BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will resume this morning, in order 
that we may discuss with Admiral Perry the proposed military con- 
struction program jn Spa‘n. 

These hearings are in keeping with the provision of the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act of 1954 which included language, the sub- 
stance of which is that the armed services are to come into agreement 
with the Appropriation Committees of the House and the Senate 
before using funds on projects which were authorized in the 1954 
Military Public Works Authorization Act. 

Admiral, we will be happy to hear such general statements as you 
might care to make, and then we would like to discuss some of the 
details of the program in Spain with you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Admiral Perry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would first like to review briefly the background of the military con- 
struction program proposed for Spain. In September 1953, the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Spain reached an agreement which 
provided for certain United States aid to Spain in exchange for the 
use or construction of existing or new military bases in that country. 
In general, construction and development will include airfields, water- 
front facilities, petroleum storage, and attendant utilities and services. 

To implement the military construction phase of the agreement, 
the Secretary of Defense designated the Secretary of the Air Force 
as the “Executive Agent for the Secretary of Defense for the adminis- 
tration of military programs in Spain.” In turn, the Secretary of 
the Air Force requested the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy 
Department to assume the responsibility, as construction agent, for 
the design, construction, and supervision of the contemplated mili- 
tary facilities program. ‘This program currently involves only the 
Air Force and the Navy. : 
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As Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, and as contracting 
officer for the Bureau, I am directly responsible for the accomplish- 
ment of this military construction program. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING SERVICES 


Based on the recommendations of a joint Navy-Air Force Selection 
Board, we have negotiated for architectural and engineering services. 
On October 28, 1953, a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract for such services 
was awarded to a joint venture composed of the following firms: 
Shaw, Metz & Dolio, Chicago, Ill.; Metcalf & Eddy, Boston, Mass. ; 
Frederic R. Harris, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Pereira & Luckman, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The engineering organization has already started work on the 
master planning for the Spanish bases and now has some 22 Ameri- 
can engineers in Spain to initiate, organize, and direct the planning 
and design. It mp? ober! estimated that the total number of Ameri- 
can engineers in Spain will not exceed about 40. Additional person- 
nel will be obtained by the direct employment by the contractor of 
Spanish architects-engineers or by the award of subcontracts for serv- 
ices to Spanish firms. 

It is anticipated that it will require 4 to 5 months to develop master 
plans for the Spanish bases. Tentative sites have already been 
selected. After completion and approval of the master plans, pre- 
liminary designs of the facilities will be drawn up for the approval 
of the operating services concerned. Following this, detailed plans 
will be prepared for the construction contractor. Sufficient plans 
should be completed by July 1954 so that the contractor may start 
actual construction operations. 

A special Navy Board comprised of Bureau of Yards and Docks 
personnel is currently screening and interviewing contractors (joint 
ventures) qualified to undertake the construction of this development. 
A fundamental consideration is the experience and performance of 
the contractor on construction work in foreign countries. Within the 
next 10 days, the Board will submit to me its recommendation as to 
the best qualified contractor. Announcement of the award of the 
contract will be made soon thereafter. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


The prime construction contract will provide for construction and 
management services on a cost-plus-a-fixed fee basis. A large por- 
tion of the work will be accomplished by Spanish or European sub- 
contractors, largely as a result of competitive bids. The construction 
contractor’s American personnel in Spain will be limited to top super- 
visory positions estimated at not to exceed about 250, exclusive of 
specialized manpower requirements of short-term duration. In fact 
we now estimate that a total of not more than 400 American na- 
tionals—military and civilian—will be ane in Spain on a full- 
time basis to represent both the Bureau of Yards and Docks and its 
design and construction contractors. 

I would like to emphasize that the design and construction contracts 
will be on a conventional fixed-fee basis. No special contract terms 
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or concessions are foreseen. Bureau personnel have had wide ex- 
perience in the administration of overseas construction work. We 
have a tried and proven cost-accounting system and the General Ac- 
counting Office has agreed to conduct a day-to-day, on-the-site audit 
of operations and costs reimbursable to the contractors. The Navy’s 
disbursing system is thoroughly experienced in handling payments 
involving foreign currencies. We propose to use regular civil-service 
construction inspectors to the extent available, to be supplemented by 
inspectors employed under separate engineering service contracts as 
required. 

Practi sal construction features present no special problems. Both 
because of the inherent nature of the work om of certain agreements 
between the two sovereign Governments, we propose to utilize Spanish 
labor and material to the ultimate extent practicable. A first order 
to the construction contractor will be to survey for possible use in the 
work, all available Government surplus material and equipment in 
the Mediterranean area and elsewhere. Other problems of a like na- 
ture can be anticipated and are largely routine in the construction 
industry. 

COST OF CONSTRUCTION IN SPAIN 


A point of interest to this committee is undoubtedly the cost of con- 
struction in Spain. Translated into American dollars, our present 
estimate based on limited investigation, is that the cost of work in 
Spain will be comparable to similar work in the United States, 
Lower base wage rates in Spain will be overcome by lower produc- 
tivity and by the required payment to the workers of taxes and other 
security and fringe benefits. In addition, all fees and a large share 
of management costs to the prime constractors will be paid in the 
United States. Foreign costs, however, may be indirectly lessened 
by the use of so-called counterpart funds, to the extent that they be- 
come available. 


THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN 


I would like now to turn to a vital factor in the economical and expe- 
ditious accomplishment of the proposed construction in Spain. That 
is the relationship between the operating or using services—-the Air 
Force and Navy in this case—and the construction staff service—The 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

The agreement between the United States and Spain provides that 
the overall master plans for the bases be satisfactory to both Govern- 
ments. This approval will be given by a joint United States-Spanish 
staff group, and collateral approval by the Air Force and/or the Navy. 
An understanding between the Air Force and the Navy also provides 
for approval, by the using service, of preliminary and detailed designs 
of facilities insofar as they involve operating requirements. The 
success of the construction operations will depend to a large extent 
upon promps and firm decisions in these matters, Once these condi- 
tions have been fulfilled, sole responsibility for the construction and 


the administration of the contracts rests with the Bureau of Yards and 


Docks. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE CONSTRUCTION OPERATIONS 


In addition to my professional duties, I have, as contracting officer 
for the Bureau, certain legal responsibilities that cannot be avoided. 
Only I—or my authorized representatives—can issue legally binding 
orders to the contractors. Any deviation from strict contractual pro- 
cedures between the Government and the contractors can result only 
in confusion and waste. 

Rear Adm. H. W. Johnson, CEC, USN, an experienced engineer 
has been appointed as Director of Construction on the staff of JUSMG. 
To be in charge of field operations, and to be my direct. representative 
as contracting officer, I have selected Capt. R. H. Meade. CEC, USN, 
an engineer of long and varied construction experience. Other person- 
nel both military and civilian assigned in Spain will be of correspond- 
ing competence and experience. I am certain that this organization 
will produce a fast and economical job serving the best interests of 
our Government. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING SERVICES 


Mr. Davis. That is a very good statement, Admiral Perry. In con- 
nection therewith I would like to direct your attention to some mat- 
ters that perhaps require a little more detailed explanation. 

On the second page of your statement T notice that you have listed 
some architectural-engineering firms which have been retained on 
a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis for handling this work. 

Can you assure the committee that each of the four firms which have 
been retained are firms of high standing in their particular community 
and have been existing as operating firms for a reasonable length of 
time? 

Admiral Perry. T can: yes, sir. As a matter of fact, let us take, 
first, the Metcalf & Eddy firm. T have known that firm for some 10 or 
12 years. TI have known the Frederic R. Harris firm for at least 16 
years. Pereira & Luckman is a new organization, comparatively 
speaking, but Mr. Pereira has been in the architectural business for 
years. Asa matter of fact I worked in conjunction with him in the 
early davs of the war in connection with camouflage work. He is an 
outstanding architect in his field. The firm of Shaw, Metz & Dolio is 
not too old, but each of the members of this firm have been in the 
architectural business for many vears. 

Mr. Davis. Were any of these firms, as named, organized or created, 
so far as you know, for the primary purpose of doing this work? 

Admiral Perry. No, sir, they were not organized for this particular 
purpose. 

MASTER PLANS 


Mr. Davis. Referring again to your statement, Admiral Perrv, you 
mentioned in the next paragraph following the one we just referred 
to that the engineering organization has started work on the master 
plan for these bases and then at a later time you mentioned another 
date. 

Admiral Perry. Are you talking about the numbers of personnel? 

Mr. Davis. No, I was referring to the engineering organization and 
where vou stated they had already started work. I believe you men- 
tioned that. 
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Admiral Perry. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Then at a later time somewhere you mentioned that it 
will require 4 to 5 months to develop master plans for the Spanish 
bases. 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. So, you are starting the 4 to 5 months requirement period 
there at some time prior to today then, are you? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir, that was started, approximately the 15th 
of November. 

Mr. Davis, What is your estimated date for having your plans and 
designs completed ? 

Admiral Perry. Somewhere the latter part of March. 

Mr. Davis. Sometime between the 15th of March and the 15th of 
April; is that right? 

Admiral Perry. That is right. You used the term “plans.” I 
would like to stress the words “master plans.” 

Mr. Davis. How far are you from being ready to start construction 
after you complete the master plans? 

Admiral Perry. I would say that we could not possibly start con- 
struction for another 2 to 214 months after that, because after the 
master plans are approved, then you have to begin to get into the 
detailed planning as outlined in my statement. It would take at 
least 2 to 214 months after that before we could do anything. To tie 
this down I cannot foresee that the contractors, as regards actual 
construction, will turn a shovelful of earth before May 1 and pos- 
sibly June 1—somewhere in that period. That is my best guess on 
when they would be ready to actually do any real honest-to-goodness 
construction. 

TENTATIVE SITES 


Mr. Davis. Your statement mentions that tentative sites have al- 
ready been selected ? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. You have a map with you in which those tentative sites 
are designated ? 

Mr. Davis. How many sites involved in the program are for the 
Air Force and for the Navy? 

Admiral Perry. It involves 4 sites for the Air Force and 7 sites 
for the Navy. I must say that in those 7 for the Navy only 1 is for 
major development. That will be our main facility. The other fa- 
cilities will be fuel oil storage, ammunition storage, and so forth. 
These others will be smaller installations. 


PROGRAM COSTS 


Mr. Davis. We are talking, then, of a program of what general 
magnitude dollarwise for the Air Force in Spain and for the Navy 
in Spain? 

Admiral Perry. For the Air Force, I cannot give the answer be- 
cause I have not been furnished with those figures. For the Navy, 
we anticipate that everything we would want done—and, first, these 
figures are subject to change, depending upon, for instance, the size of 
the harbor that we would have to put in and I will explain that parti- 
cular feature later—is in the range of $50 million to $60 million. 
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Mr, Davis. Is that the complete program for the Navy? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir, for the Navy that is right. There may be 
an upping of those figures because it has not yet been determined as 
to the size of the harbor that we shall put in at our main installation. 
That has not been determined. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Perry. The long red line which you see on the map is the 
pipeline to the various Air Force sites. 

Mr. Hanp. How long is is the pipeline? 

Admiral Perry. I do not know how long it is. Frankly, I have not 
measured it, sir, but I can find out and will include it in the record for 
ou. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


PIPeLINe 


As presently planned, the length of the fuel pipeline connecting Navy and 
Air Force installations is approximately 570 miles. 


Mr. Hanp. It extends pretty well over the country, does it not? 
Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 


METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTING 


Mr. Davis. When you speak of contractors in one yb of your 
statement, you used the word in the plural sense and then followed 
with the term “joint venturers.” 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And further on you referred to the best qualified con- 
tractor. Are you referring to this group of contractors ? 

Admiral Perry. I am referring to a joint venture at that stage, 
yes, sir. 

' Mr. Davis. We had or still have a joint venture operation over in 
North Africa. Is this going to be somewhat the same type of an 
organization ? 

Admiral Perry. Frankly, I do not know what the organization in 
North Africa was, Mr. Chairman. This will be a group of out- 
standing contracting firms that will form for the purpose of this 
construction; one firm, you might say. That is exactly what we 
will have. So, I would assume that it is the same type of organization 
that they had in North Africa. 

Mr. Davis. Why do you handle it in that way? Is that to spread 
the risk because you are traveling somewhat in unknown patterns 
or what is the purpose ? 

Admiral Perry. Well, I feel that there is no one firm of sufficient 
magnitude and with sufficient resources of money, trained manpower 
and so forth in the United States—no single firm that could handle 
this job all by itself. Therefore, the only way you could get a suf- 
ficient number of people and sufficient know-how is a combination of 
several of the firms. 

Mr. Davis. Would you give us a little more information, Admiral 
Perry, as to just what the relationship would be between the Air Force, 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks, the architect-engineers and the 
construction contractors ¢ 
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Admiral Perry. I have explained that. I have appointed Captain 
Meade as the officer in charge of construction. In that capacity he 
is in complete charge in the field ; not only of the construction contract 
itself, when it is actually consummated, but he is also in charge of the 
design contract. Now, the design people will come up with master 

lans and he will supervise the drawing of those master plans. The 
information which will be furnished to him and to the architect-eng!- 
neers will be furnished by people from the Air Force. ‘They can issue 
no instructions to the architect-engineers but they can give them their 
ideas of what they want. After all, they are the people who know what 
they will want and not we. 

Assume that the master plans have all been drawn. Then, they are 
referred by JUSMG to the Air Force for their approval. Once those 
plans have been approved the architect-engineer immediately begins 
to draw the detailed plans of each structure, each runway, or any other 
facility. Again my officer in charge of construction will take sugges- 
tions from the Air Force people, but those suggestions certainly cannot 
involve the moving of any building from a location proposed by the 
master plan, because any such decision as that would have to be ren- 
dered in Washington. In other words, the Air Force people cannot zo 
direct to the architect-engineers at the stage of the planning and issue 
instructions. 

Mr. Davis. How are we avoiding a situation here such as did develop 
in North Africa where you had the Air Force giving general require- 
ments and a group of architect-engineers going ahead and setting 
up the more specific planning and having the construction agency, the 
Corps of Engineers, going ahead and proceeding on that basis and 
then at a later date have some representative of the Air Force coming 
in and saying “This isn’t any good; this is not the way we wanted it”? 

Admiral Perry. That is exactly the point I was trying to make. 

The officer in charge of construction will have to take orders, natu- 
rally, from headquarters of the Air Force via me but not the Air 
Force representatives in the field. The Air Force in Spain cannot 
issue instructions to the architect-engineers until they receive that 
word from us. The orders must come from higher authority. 

The master plans will be approved by the headquarters of the Air 
Force, and it will take headquarters to change those plans. That 
condition did not obtain in North Africa. The man on the spot, evi- 
dently, was able to make decisions and say “Change it here, change it 
there, and change it at another place.” 

As I explained before your committee once before, I could not oper- 
ate under such a situation. 

Mr. Davis. For whom is the architect-engineer working? 

Admiral Perry. He is working for me, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You will give him instructions after you have learned 
from the Air Force exactly what it is that they want; is that correct? 

Admiral Perry. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. The architect-engineer has neither contractual nor line 
of authority relationship whatsoever with the Air Force ! 

Admiral Perry. That is correct. As a matter of fact, they have 
been warned that if they take any instructions from anyone but my 
designated representative in the field, they will not be reimbursed for 
the expense. So, you could see that once they ever do that and they 
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do not get reimbursed, I think we have a pretty good hammer ovet 
their heads. 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL IN SPAIN 


Mr. Davis. On page 3 of your statement in the top paragraph ap- 
pears the statement— 

The construction contractor's American personnel in Spain will be limited to 
top supervisory positions estimated at not to exceed about 250. 

Admiral Perry. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. When you use the term “will be limited” is that on the 
basis of a decision which you have made or is that a limitation con- 
tained in our agreement with the Spanish Government ? 

Admiral Perry. That is a limitation which has been set by me. 

Mr. Davis. When you use the figure of “not more than 400 Amer- 
ican nationals assigned in Spain on a full-time basis” is that also in 
accordance with the decision that has been made by you? 

Admiral Perry. That is partially by me. I cannot control how 
many Air Force personnel or even how many Navy personnel other 
than the people out of my own Bureau which will be assigned in Spain. 
I can control the number of civil-service people, for instance, that 
will be in my officer-in-charge of construction organization or in the 
Director of Construction organization; I can also control the number 
of people that the architect-engineer contractor will send over there ; 
and I can control the number of people that the construction con- 
tractor will send over there. I cannot control the number of people 
that the Air Force might send over. The 400 people is purely an 
estimate on my part. 

Mr. Davis. Does the agreement place any ceiling on American per- 
sonnel ? 

Admiral Perry. No, sir; it does not. 


AUDITING PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. You mentioned further in your statement that there 
will be day-to-day on-the-site auditing of operations and costs and 
you further mentioned that a proven cost-accounting system will be 
used. Perhaps you are familiar with the fact that one of the diffi- 
culties in North Africa was the great lag in assigning various items 
of cost. For instance, they went out and bought a large amount of 
material to be spread across the board and literally months would 
elapse before they would assign any of this cost either to line items or 
to specific projects. 

Admiral Perry. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. What have you arranged with respect to handling those 
matters in this Spanish construction ? 

Admiral Perry. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, that you cannot get 
away from that entirely. In other words, let us assume that we know 
from the plans that we need 10 million board-feet of lumber. That 
will not be necessarily for 1 station, although at the time that we order 
that lumber and at the time that we pay for it we do have an estimated 
amount that would be used at each activity. It would be my feelin 
that we would immediately assign a proportion of that cost to sik 
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station that is being constructed. The figure that we give at that 
time might be subject to revision at a later date but, at least, we would 
have somewhat of an equitable distribution of the cost of that particu- 
lar item to the various stations that we are building. The revisions 
may take 6 months or 8 months. That would be the way we would 
handle it. 


UTILIZATION OF SPANISH LABOR AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Davis. In the next paragraph you use the term “certain agree- 
ments between the two governments,” in accordance with which you 
propose to utilize Spanish labor and material to the ultimate extent 
practicable. Will you give us a little résumé of the provisions in the 
agreement which deal with the utilization of Spanish labor and 
material ¢ 

Admiral Perry. In. essence what we agreed to is practically the 
wording I have here. In other words, we have agreed with the 
Spanish Government that wherever they have the manpower and 
trained technicians, we will use their technicians or their manpower ; 
labor, skilled labor, common labor, or whatever it may be. 

Just how far we can go in using their labor I do not know. My 
best guess would be that we could only subcontract to Spaniards about 
80 percent of this work. 

Of course, some of the subcontracting cannot even be done until 
the American prime contractors have sent what we might call teach- 
ers—that is, people who are accustomed to using American methods 
and American machinery which we normally use in our construction 
operations—over there to teach the Spanish laborer or Spanish skilled 
artisan to use those particular machines. That would be my expec- 
tancy of what we would do. That is exactly what we are setting up 
to do. 

Mr. Davis. You have, as I understand it, a safety-valve provision 
in there, in that the terms are fairly general so far as your use of 
Spanish labor and material is concerned. You do have the right in 
cases where you do deem it not practicable to move in American 
personnel ? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Either civilian or military ? 

Admiral Perry. Either civilian or military; yes, sir. 

Bear in mind that that right does not include any other nationals 
other than Americans, though. In other words, we cannot take a 
Belgian subcontractor and move him in under the terms of this agree- 
ment unless we have previously gotten the agreement of the Spanish 
Government to do so. 

Mr. Rirxy. Can you move an engineer from another country in 
there under this agreement / 

Admiral Perry. Not into Spain itself; no, sir; not according to 
the terms of this agreement. If I am correctly informed, and I think 
I am, the original agreement provided we could bring in other na- 
tionals, but the Spanish authority struck that particular part of the 
agreement out. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Mr. Davis. Admiral Perry, the subject of counterpart funds has 
been mentioned. Will you tell us the manner in which counterpart 
funds probably will be used in this program, and then tell us the 
relationship between the counterpart funds and the appropriated 
funds we are now discussing this morning. 

Admiral Perry. Mr. Chairman, you are asking that question of a 
neophyte in this particular field. 

I hope I understand what counterpart funds are. Possibly I can 
best illustrate what I think they are by the fact that we are giving 
Spain a certain amount of military aid in dollars or, if not dollars, 
let us say a tractor. Now, that tractor is given to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The Government turns around and sells that tractor to a 
Spanish farmer for so many pesetas. I do not know how many they 
might get out of it. 

Again, if I am correctly informed, 60 percent of those pesetas will 
be put into a holding fund by the Spanish Government. Assume that 
they got 10,000 pesetas for that particular tractor; the Spanish Gov- 
ernment got that. They hers deposit in the Bank of Spain, or 
whatever the bank over there is, 6,000 pesetas ; and those 6,000 pesetas 
would be available to the United States Government to draw upon for 
military construction and other expenditures in Spain. 

That is my understanding of counterpart funds. How much will 
those funds be? For my part, I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. Davis. In view of at least the reported size of the assistance 
program, is it possible that a very large percentage of the overall 
of this construction program might come from the counterpart 

unds? 

Admiral Perry. I am so informed; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Will such funds as might be obtained through counter- 

part be credited in full against this appropriation which we are dis- 
cussing this morning ? 
Admiral Prrry. The regulations as laid down by the Comptroller of 
the Department of Defense provide that the appropriated funds which 
will be available will be reduced in an amount equal to the counter- 
part funds that are used. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, the counterpart funds may be used for 
‘a number of other things than what we are talking about here this 
morning 

Admiral Perry. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. But to the extent that they are used on this military con- 
struction program, that amount will be subtracted from the dollar 
appropriations which will be requested ; is that correct ? 

Admiral Perry. That is correct. 

If your committee and the Congress make an appropriation of $20 
million, and $15 million of counterpart funds are used, the Comptrol- 
ler of the Department of Defense will not permit us to use more than 
$5 million of the sums which the Congress’ will have appropriated. 

’ Mr. Davis. You talked about a Navy cost of between $50 million 
and $60 million. 
Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. We are not talking about a dollar appropriation in that 
amount, to which might be added substantial amounts of Spanish 
currency to be used in the construction 6f these same things? ' 

Admiral Perry. No, sir. When I mentioned $50 million to $60 mil- 
lion I meant that was the overall cost, whether it be by counterpart 
funds or whether it be by appropriated funds. 

We will assume that there are no counterpart funds. The total 
cost of our work over there would lie somewhere between $50 million 
and $60 million. 

Mr. Davis. How do we control this situation so far as this com- 
mittee is concerned? Suppose we say, “Surely; we feel that these 

articular items are necessary, and we will appropriate the funds.” 
Ve decide that instead of a very fancy barracks or a very fancy 
quarters development we are going to hold you to austerity standards, 
and we provide money accordingly. Then a year from now we wake 
up and find that instead of building 100 units with the money we 
have appropriated you have built 50 units, and very fancy ones, and 
another 50 units have been built right alongside of them, also very 
fancy, with counterpart funds. How do we protect ourselves against 
that? 

Admiral Perry. I think you are protected against that, Mr. Chair- 
man, by the authorizations that are given us. The authorization bill 
provides that we shall build certain line items or certain structures, 
and we cannot go beyond that, no matter what funds we use. 

Mr. Davis. Suppose that you do not even ask for authorization for 
a particular very fine residence, we will say, and, of course, you do 
not ask for any money for it, either. Then some other agency of 
government decides that our commanding officer or somebody else 
ought to have this kind of a fine residence, and so through the Foreign 
Assistance Program we find that it is there and you used counterpart 
money and did not cost us anything? At least that is the usual line 
of talk that we hear. 

Admiral Perry. Well, so far as our Bureau is concerned we are 
limited. I mean, our Bureau can only do what the Congress tells 
us that we may do. When I say “our Bureau” I mean you tell the 
Air Force at the same time, or the other committees of the Congress 
tell them that, “Here are the items we will authorize.” So far as I 
am concerned, you cannot go back of that. I, as construction agent 
and contracting officer, will not go back of that. 

Mr. Davis. 1 wanted you to say that for the record, Admiral Perry, 
because I did not want us to get into a plush construction program 
here when we do not need it, and really do not want it. Obviously, 
those things have happened by the use of counterpart funds over 
which this committee has had no control. 

What does the term “JUSMAG” mean? 

Admiral Perry. The Joint United States Military Group. 

Mr. Davis. How does that differ from the Joint United States- 
Spanish Staff Group? 

Admiral Perry. Well, the Joint United States-Spanish Staff Group 
comes under the head of the Joint United States Military Group. 
You see, the Military Group deals with many things that are not ger- 
mane to these bases. 
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Now, it is my understanding that the Joint United States-Spanish 
Staff Group will deal in the, main problems which arise from the 
establishment of these bases, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF SPANISH LABOR RATES 


Mr. Rasavr. What is the effect of the lower labor rates on actual 
cost of production and construction ? 

Admiral Perry. It has been my experience, Mr. Rabaut, that in 
most of these countries where you have low labor rates, dollar for 
dollar you get just exactly the same number of bricks laid. 

In other words, their productivity is not as great, so that though you 
pay a lower rate, nevertheless the lower rate times the lower produc- 
tivity makes the job cost you just about as much. 

I think I put in my statement that we expect the jobs we do over 
there to cost as much as similar jobs in the United States. In other 
words, we use a cost factor of one. That is our way of estimating the 
job. What did it cost in the United States? That is exactly what it 
would cost over there. 

Mr. Ranavr. Then you have had all of your other experiences 
abroad, too? 

Admiral Perry. Yes. I think the Air Force has been using a cost 
factor of eight-tenths. I cannot swear to that because I have not 
discussed the matter with their people. 

Personally, I feel that you should use a cost factor of one. 

Mr. Davts. I believe that there was testimony during our hearings 
in November that the Air Force was using the factor of eight-tenths. 


STATUS OF SITES 


You have mentioned, Admiral Perry, that the sites had been pretty 
well selected. How far have we gone in getting those sites? What 
rights do we have in connection with them, if any, right now? 

Admiral Perry. The sites themselves? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Admiral Perry. I cannot answer that question, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I do not know exactly what has gone on at. the JUSMAG level 
in Spain. If I gave my best guess, I would say we have not gone too 
far, because none of these sites are definitely pinned down thus far. 

As a matter of fact, one of the sites was changed only yesterday; 
an Air Force site. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Perry. They could not have proceeded very far, because 
my man, Admiral Johnson, just got over there 2 weeks ago, and he is 
to serve for the Americans on this joint United States-Spanish group. 

Mr. Hanp. I am not certain we should be asked to proceed until 
they proceed a little further. 

Mr. Davis. We are certainly taking an awful lot on faith with re- 
spect to any cost estimates, until such time as those sites have been 
agreed upon and a little surveying has been done; are we not? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. I feel, though, that our estimates are 
within the realm of reason; the estimates we have given you. 
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Mr. Davis. It probably is correct to say, then, so far as you know, 
that no actual on-the-spot engineering studies have been made at 
these sites ? 

Admiral Perry. They are being made at the present time: yes, 
sir. That is why the architect-engineers have set up over there. 
They have been working since about the 15th of November. 

In our own case, we think we have a site pinned down. I am 
speaking of the Navy now, and I am speaking of the main site 
when I say that. I am not speaking of all those smaller sites. 

We have accumulated a great deal of engineering data as regards 
the site we expect to have and what we expect our installation to be. 
It is pointed out there generally in the area of Cadiz. 

Mr. Davis. When you spoke of the figure of $50 million to $60 
million for the Navy program you meant the total program? You 
are not speaking of just the 1954 funds? 

Admiral Perry. No, sir; I am speaking of the total program. 

Mr. Davis. How much of that will be needed in the 1954 fiscal 

year ? 

Admiral Perry. We had nothing in 1954 for this. We have about 
$19 million of 1953 funds; $18.95 million actually. 

Incidentally, those funds have not been released by the Armed 
Services Committees yet, which they must be. 


EXCHANGE OF DOLLARS 


Mr. Davis. One of the problems in North Africa was the ex- 
change of dollars for the local currency there. How do you pro- 
pose to handle that in Spain? 

Admiral Perry. You can back me up on this, Mr. Patterson, be- 
cause you probably know better than I. I think there is an estab- 
lished rate for which dollars would be exchanged for pesetas. Just 
exactly what that rate is I cannot say. I am sure it is set forth in 
one of these agreements. 

Mr. Patrerson. We propose to handle this as we have handled other 
foreign contracts. The contractor, to cover his current bills, will de- 
posit, say, $100,000 in his Spanish account, which will be officially 
translated into pesetas, and with which he will pay his expenses in 
Spain. 

Admiral Perry. But the exchange rate is set forth? 

Mr. Patrerson. That is right. We use the official Government ex- 
change rate, no black market. 

Then in turn when the contractor requests reimbursement from 
us he will certify on his vouchers—which will be checked by our ac- 
countants—as to the amount he paid for the pesetas, with the rate of 
exchange. Each voucher will show that. There may be 2 or 3 differ- 
ent rates of exchange. 

Then our Navy Comptroller will translate the pesetas back into 
dollars, and we reimburse the prime contractor. We do not set up 
too large an account, to avoid fluctuations in the rate of exchange. 

We had quite a bit of trouble in Algiers with that, where they 
have an open market. In Spain it is an official government rate of 
exchange. We translate those funds back and forth as required. The 
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eos buys pesetas. We reimburse him in dollars of the United 
tates. 

Mr. Davis. Is the peseta comparatively stable, so that you do not 
have a black market / 

Mr. Parrerson. We are advised it is firm; it does not fluctuate to 
any great extent. In fact, it is pegged by the Government. 

Admiral Perry. You have a different type of government, so they 
automatically peg it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SURPLUS MATERIALS 


Mr. Davis. Admiral Perry, tell us a little bit about the plans you 
have made thus far for the utilization in Spain of surplus materials 
especially in North Africa. 

Admiral Perry. The plans which we have made, sir, include these: 
As soon as we have a construction contractor selected we will call 
upon him to send a team of experts to North Africa, or wherever 
the sites of surplus may be, to review what they have and what we 
can use or what we think we can use in the Spanish job. 

I am informed that huge piles of surplus are in North Africa, both 
as regards construction equipment and as regards material. I am 
told that some of the materials, for example, timber—there are huge 
stockpiles over there. It is not even usable today. 

I think in my previous testimony before this committee I said 
I would not take a “pig-in-a-poke.” We are planning to send a team 
of experts over there to review the situation, first determining 
what we think we will need in the Spanish work and then seeing what 
they have over there in the way of equipment and materials which 
would fit into our planning. Once that has been determined we 
propose to request the Air Force to release that equipment and/or 
material to us, and we will have to pay them for whatever we take 
out of there. 

Mr. Davis. I do not think that this problem is quite as urgent now 
as it was when we talked about it before, because since then the plans 
have been firmed up to go ahead with another base. I think they 
will probably be able to use a larger amount of that available material 
in North Africa than we thought they might be able to use, so that 
there is not going to be so much left over. 

Admiral Perry. I know, speaking of the Navy itself, that at Port 
Lyautey we have a considerable amount of equipment. I know the 
condition of that already. The expert team of the contractors will 
not have to go there. know exactly what is there. Of course, I 
have my own people at Port Lyautey. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS AND STANDARDS 


Mr. Davis. When you used the figures of comparable construction 
costs in Spain and in the Zone of Interior, were you referring to com- 
parable types of construction as well, or are you talking about build- 
ing a type of construction which is peculiar to Spain which would 
be different from what you might build for the same purpose here in 
the United States? 

Admiral Perry. Put it this way, Mr. Chairman: We build a bar- 
racks for 172 men. That is our standard barracks. In the United 
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States we would build it of reinforced concrete. In Spain we prob- 
ably will not build it of reinforced concrete. But to house 172 men 
we will probably spend exactly the same number of dollars that we 
would in the United States. It would not be in reinforced concrete 
in Spain. 

Mr. Davis. It would probably be of what material ? 

Admiral Perry. It would probably be of masonry of some nature, 
because it is the cheapest work you can do over there, both as regards 
the cost of the materials and as regards the ability of the local labor 
to handle the materials. 

Mr. Davis. You are contemplating, then, a very substantial type of 
construction, which we would call permanent construction here in the 
Zone of Interior, is that correct ? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir; I do, because I do not see how you can 
get away from permanent construction in Spain in view of the fact 
that that is their standard construction. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Because they are used to building in that fashion, you 
probably get this very substantial permanent type of construction as 
cheap, if not cheaper, as any other construction in Spain; is that cor- 
rect 

Admiral Perry. That isright; yes sir. 

Mr. Davis. When can we «riticipate, Admiral, being informed as to 
the details of the Navy construc(ion program in Spain ¢ 

Admiral Perry. I wish I could answer that question, Mr. Chair- 
man. I hope that it will be soon. But the decision still rests in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This is my best guess: I would say we would know within the next 
30 days. 

Mr. Davis. Then we will anticipate discussing this again with you 
as soon as you are in a position to give us more details on it. 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 


USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Mr. Hann. I am a little vague, Admiral, on the question of the use 
of counterpart funds from the standpoint of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. For example, suppose that we appropriate $1 million, which 
is the estimated over-all cost of project X, and suppose that we find 
that you are enabled to use counterpart funds to the extent of $500,- 
000. The job is built for $1 million, but you have only spent 
a of actual hard cash that we have given you in appropriated 

unds. 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hann. What becomes of the other $500,000 which we have 
appropriated and which you have not been required to spend because 
of your use of counterpart funds? 

Admiral Perry. It would revert to the Treasury, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. It would revert to the Treasury ? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hann. There is no question about that? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir; that is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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UTILIZATION OF SPANISH BASES 


Mr. Crpersera. I do not believe, Admiral, that this question will 
come within your jurisdiction. 

I would like some clarification on our ability to use these bases in 
time of war. I think we ought to have a clarification from somebody 
on that very item, because I cannot see building these bases unless we 
have an iron-clad agreement that we can use them in case of war. 

I do not know whether that can be done or can be acquired, but I 
would certainly be interested in hearing from someone in the State 
Department in that regard. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following statement was furnished by the Department of De- 
fense and has been approved by the Department of State :) 


WarTIME USE 


As the base agreement states, the time and manner of any possible wartime 
use will be mutually agreed upon. From the discussions we have had on this 
point, we feel assured that there would be no problem regarding effective use in 
time of emergency, and that United States interests in this regard are fully 
protected. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Ceperserc. What about the railroads? It is my 
that in this particular area the railroads are not in a good state o 
repair and will need a great deal of attention before we can adequately 
supply these particular airfields. Is that a part of this particular con- 
struction program, or would that come out of counterpart funds, or 
would it be required that the Spanish Government place those in con- 
dition to supp!y the bases? Do you know? 

Admiral Perry. They are not a part of the present construction 
program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ceperserc. I suppose by the time those funds were used for 
railroads and highways, we might just as well forget about using much 
of those counterpart funds so far as construction of the bases is 
concerned ? 

Admiral Perry. Counterpart funds or other funds. Certainly rail- 
roads and highways are not included in the construction program. 

Mr. Ceprreerc. They are not included in the military construction 
program ? 

Admiral Perry. No, sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Is it your understanding that some work is going 
to have to be done on those types of things? 

Admiral Perry. My understanding is that the roads and railroads 
in Spain are horrible. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NAVAL AND AIR FORCE PROJECTS 


Mr. Cannon. You are working here on a program, Admiral Perry, 
that is to serve both the Air Force and the Navy. 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Are the two programs separate and distinct so far as 
the Navy is concerned ; are you merely an official who services both, or 
is there a common interest in all of the projects? 
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Admiral Perry. Mr. Cannon, you are asking me to answer a questiori 
which deals with the realm of strategy, and I am most fearful I cannot 
answer It, 

Mr. Cannon. What is the nature of this construction, Admiral 
Perry? Are they airfields, or military roads, railroads, pipelines, 
and similar types and kinds of construction, or are they naval bases, or 
barracks, or what is the nature of the various types of constructions? 

Admiral Perry. The nature of the construction, of course, for the 
Air Force is airfields and air installations, which include all of the 
attendant facilities which go with an Air Force base; that is, hangars, 
overhaul shops, housing for enlisted personnel, and the multitude of 
facilities which would be included. 

As regards the Navy, our program will essentially be waterfront 
work, the development of one airfield and the attendant facilities, plus 
ammunition storage and fuel oil storage. 

Mr. Cannon. Can any of these installations be used jointly, some 
serviced by the Navy and some serviced by the Air Force, or can they 
be used jointly or alternately by either? 

Admiral Perry. I think if we look at the broad picture and realize 
the Air Force must get their supplies into Spain, then we can say that 
everything we put in for the Navy is also usable by the Air Force. In 
other words, we have waterfront installations and the Air Force must 
use those installations to tie up their ships, to get their supplies into 
Spain. 

As regards air facilities, we have the Navy air arm and naturally 
those facilities would be interchangeable. 

As regards fuel and ammunition storage, both services have fuel 
and ammunition and they could be interchangeable. 

Therefore, any of them could be interchangeable. 

Mr. Cannon. Now with the exception of the fact that the Air Force 
might need supplies that must be shipped in and could use those ports, 
those in green would not be used or would not be serviceable to the 
Air Force, and those in red would not be serviceable to the Navy? 

Admiral Perry. The ones in red, I think, would be serviceable to 
the air arm of the Navy. 

Mr. Cannon. The air arm only ? 

Admiral Perry. That is correct. And the green ones could be 
utilized by the Air Force only to store excess fuel oil products or 
ammunition some distance from their installation. That is the only 
way they can use those. 

Mr. Cannon. You are the liaison officer between both services—be- 
tween the Air Force and the Navy? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Every instruction and all supervision from this side 
must pass over your desk, or must go through your office ? 

Admiral Perry. Only insofar as construction work is concerned 
and A. and E. work is concerned. 

Mr. Cannon. What other phases of work are handled through 
channels other than yourself and your office ? 

Admiral Perry. Well, the decision as to where the sites of these 
bases are tabe put. That does not rest within my ken. 
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INTEREST OF UNITED STATES IN THE BASES 


Mr. Cannon. All of this construction is permanent, as I understand ; 
it is built of masonry and would last indefinitely. Both the naval 
and air facilities are durable construction ? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Do these belong to the United States Government, or 
do they belong to the Spanish cueennaane: or is there any reversion- 
ary interest after the need for them has passed ? 

Admiral Perry. That subject is covered in the base rights’ agree- 
ments and I think the base rights agreements provide we have rights 
over there for 10 years. 

Mr. Cannon. And at the end of that 10 years all construction re- 
verts to the Spanish Government ? 

Admiral Perry. Not necessarily; no, sir. We also have extension 
rights under the agreement. 

Mr. Cannon. In certain contingencies, you could reserve rights be- 
yond the 10-year period ? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. In other words, the original agreement 
is that we originally have a 10-year lease, you might say, on these but 
it also states that the 2 Governments can mutually agree to extend 
that, 10-year lease period for another 5 years, or another 10 years. 

Mr. Cannon. Are we given that definite option, or would that be 
subject to concurrence by both Governments? 

Admiral Perry. It would be subject to concurrence by both Gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. Cannon. Either Government could refuse an extension ? 

Admiral Perry. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Is it presumed that 10 years will see the end of this 
crisis; is that the basis on which the 10-year period was fixed ? 

Admiral Perry. Mr. Cannon, you are asking me a question that is 
way over my head. 

Mr. Cannon. Well there must be some ground on which the 10- 
pear period was determined, rather than 9 years, or 11 years and you, 

ing in charge of construction, are doubtless sufficiently familiar with 
the requirements to say on what ground the 10-year period was 
agreed upon. 

Admiral Perry. No, sir; I am in no position to say. 

Mr. Cannon. You have no information? When you were assigned 
to this work, you were given no information as to the length of the 
period and why that period was agreed upon ? 

Admiral Perry. I ea that only from the document. 

Mr. Cannon. You have never discussed that with those in charge 
of strategy, or with those in charge of the program ? 

Admiral Perry. No, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. What is your personal opinion, either on the record 
or off the record, as to whether this whole international problem will 
be solved in 10 years? And if it is expected to last beyond 10 years, 
what is our situation over there when the 10 years expire and can be 
renewed only by mutual agreement? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cannon. However, at the end of 10 years when this construc- 
tion is turned back to the local government, it ought to be in as good 
condition as it wi!] be when it is completed ? 
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Admiral Perry. Assuming we have applied proper maintenance 
to it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Well the construction is of such a nature that depre- 
ciation would be small. 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 


COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Cannon. Is all of the work being done on a cost-plus-fixed-fee 
basis ¢ 

Admiral Perry. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cannon. Other sections of this committee, other subcommit- 
tees, have found the cost-plus-fixed-fee basis to be unsatisfactory— 
I use a very moderate term—more unsatisfactory than any plan of 
construction we have had. Other committees and other subcommit- 
tees have found by actual observation of military construction in- 
cidents in which a contractor would saw off an 18-foot board to get 
3 feet. Men working under the contractor would reach down into the 
scrap pile and pick up a 3- or 4-foot board, but the carpenter would 
say, “do along; bring me a whole board, an 18-foot board. This is on 
a cost-plus basis.” So instead of using smaller pieces that were avail- 
able, they would take an 18-foot plank, cut 3 feet off and throw 15 
feet on the scrap pile. 

In other instances when the work was about completed and they 
had a bulldozer out leveling the ground, and they would have a num- 
ber of kegs of nails which had not been opened the contractor would 
throw them in a ditch and the bulldozer would cover them up. The 
more they expended, the bigger the percentage received by the con- 
tractor. 

So, by long experience we have found the cost-plus contract the most 
expensive and sometimes the most reprehensible method of military 
construction. 

This being generally recognized, there must have been some com- 
pelling motive for adopting that plan here. It must have had ad- 
vantages which outweigh the consideration of economy. What were 
the advantages which prevailed upon you to adopt this plan ? 

Admiral Perry. Mr. Cannon, may I take exception to one state- 
ment you make? 

Mr. Cannon. First, will you permit me to add one more instance? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. When we investigated some of these projects, we 
found they had more labor on the job than was required and a number 
of men were asleep in a warehouse where they could not be generally 
observed and, when the contractor’s attention was called to it, he 
said, “Well, we have to provide for contingencies. If we do not take 
this labor now and later on need it, it would not be available. So we 
have a surplus of labor here to provide for any emergency which 
might arise and in which it would be difficult for us promptly and 
quickly to secure the labor we need.” 

Now you take exception to what statement, Admiral Perry ? 

Admiral Perry. The statement that the more the waste the more 
fee the contractor gets. That is in error. 
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Mr. Cannon. The more he spends on the job, the larger the amount 
on which his percentage is estimated. 

Admiral Perry. No, sir. You are talking about practices, Mr. 
Cannon, that were followed in World War I where the jobs were let 
on a cost-plus percentage. ‘Today we do not follow that practice. 

Mr. Cannon. What is this plan to which you refer as “cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract”? In what respect does it differ from the plan 
you have just referred to? 

Admiral Perry. In World War I a procedure was followed whereby 
many contracts were let on a cost plus a percentage. In other words, 
if the job cost the contractor $10 million he received 5 percent of $10 
million; if it cost $15 million, he received 5 percent of the $15 million. 

Mr. Cannon. Regardless of whether or not it was a $10 million job 
or a $15 million job? 

Admiral Perry. That is right. That is exactly what was done in 
World War I. 

Under a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, we determine before the job 
starts what we think the job would cost. Let us say we estimate 
it would cost $10 million. We pay the contractor a fee based on that 
$10 million. 

Mr. Cannon. Regardless of what it actually does cost? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. If it costs $8 million, he is that much to the good? 

Admiral Perry. He is that much to the good. 

Mr. Cannon. [f it costs $20 million, he is that. much out of pocket? 

Admiral Perry. That is right. In other words, we pay him a fee 
on the amount of work we expect him to do and if he is the proper 
kind of contractor and has the proper supervision, he will keep those 
costs down. 

Mr. Cannon. That brings up the next question. You submit here 
the names of four firms, I believe but you do not say that you require 
them to submit bids or that you take the lowest bid. Under the law, 
most Government purchases of material and contracts for labor in this 
country now, it is a legal requirement that you take the lowest bidder, 
other things being equal. Why is there not such a provision here? 

Admiral Perry. In the first place, we are not alone the law when 
we do this, Mr. Cannon. In the second place, we have no basis at the 
present time on which to estimate exactly the amount of work that 
these people will do. 

Mr. Cannon. You tell us you do estimate the amount of work to 
be done and material to be acquired and you pay accordingly. If you 
had sufficient basis on which to estimate the amount this is to cost, why 
vant they submit a bid and permit you to take the lowest of the four 
bids? 

Admiral Perry. In the one case, in the case we were talking about 
before, we are talking about construction contracts. In the present 
case, we are talking about professional services. This is an A. & E. 
contract these people do and not a bit of construction work. It is 
professional services purely and simply that they render. 

Mr. Cannon. You never, then, take the lowest bid of an engineer 
who demonstrates his ability and capacity to handle a job? If one 
wants a fee of 5 percent and one wants a fee of 4.5 percent, or 5.75 per- 
cent, and you are certain they are equally qualified, would you not be 
permitted to select the one who made the best proposition ? 
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Admiral Perry. We would naturally take the 4.5 percent if such 
procedures were followed. 

Mr. Cannon. Why not follow such a procedure / 

Admiral Perry. Basically because it is unethical, according to the 
standards of the professions with which we deal. 

Mr. Cannon. I is unethical, then, to be economical ? 

Admiral Perry. No, sir. As a matter of fact, except in peculiar 
circumstances such as exist when overseas work is done, if we dealt 
with any contractors within the continental confines of the United 
States, we would first call those architect-engineers in, we would 
call certain groups of them in. And after we had determined 
exactly what were the capabilities of each—say we had 5 groups 
that we called in—we would pick the 1 we considered best qualified 
to do the work and, having the work well defined, we would then nego- 
tiate with the one we considered to be the best qualified to perform 
the work. And in our negotiations, we would not have a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract with him; we would have a fixed-sum contract with 
the particular group or firms of architect-engineers; we would sit 
across the table and negotiate with them and get the best figure from 
them that wecould. You see, we have a list of curves, depending upon 
the estimated dollar value of the work, of the maximum fee we will 
pay for any one job. 

Mr. Cannon. May I interrupt you there for just one question. In 
these counterpart funds, what is the rate of exchange on the dollar? 

Admiral Perry. I cannot answer that at this moment. 

Mr. Cannon. Does it vary ? 

Admiral Perry. No, sir. It has been pegged for some time by the 
Franco government—the official exchange rate. Now the black-mar- 
ket rate and the official rate are not the same; but the official rate is 
the one under which we operate. 

Mr. Cannon. But you do take precautions to avoid the black mar- 
ket. 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. These firms you mention here are engineering firms, 
I understand. 

Admiral Perry. That is correct. 


SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Cannon. To what extent do they supervise construction / 

Admiral Perry. They do not exercise supervision over the con- 
struction. 

Mr. Cannon. Who supervises construction ? 

Admiral Perry. The supervision of construction is handled by my 
officer in charge of construction. The man I mentioned in my state- 
ment is Capt. R. H. Meade. 

Mr. Cannon. The chairman referred to the situation in Africa. 
Who handled supervision in Africa? Did the Navy provide the 
men who handled supervision in Africa? : 

Admiral Perry. The Navy had nothing to do with the job in North 
Africa. Now we did have a job in Port Lyautey and it was a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee job. Steers-Grove is the organization that ran that. 
I think it has been investigated by many Members of Congress and I 
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think we have come off pretty clean. In other words, we do exercise 
proper supervision and we see that there is no waste, or at least that 
there is the minimum of waste, because I defy anyone to do a job 
without any waste. 

Mr. Cannon. Speaking of Africa generally and without reference 
to any particular project, we do know there were reports of scandalous 
excesses there all that property was wasted or stolen. It was prob- 
ably one of the most deplorable examples we have had of ineffective 
supervision. 

Do you think the one project to which you refer was an exception to 
the rule? i 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Who was in charge of the projects referred to in the 
newspapers as examples of scandal and inefficiency ? ; 

Admiral Perry. The projects were not conducted under me or my 
predecessor. 

Mr. Cannon. Under whom were they conducted ? : 

Admiral Perry. If I be correctly informed, it was the Army engi- i 
neers. 

Mr. Cannon. How do you account, Admiral Perry, for such a : 
laxity of supervision ? 

Admiral Perry. Mr. Cannon, you are asking me to find fault with 
a brother service, which I do not think would be proper. 

Mr. Cannon. I am not asking you to find fault. I am merely ask- 
ing for facts. By your statement you concede that fault should be 
found? 

Admiral Perry. I concede nothing, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Regardless of whether you concede it or not, the 
statement speaks for itself. j 

To what extent is your program here safeguarded against the situa- | 
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tion which developed in Africa? 

Admiral Perry. The way we set up the procedures in order to 
handle it, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. You think you have a new procedure which will pro- ‘ 
tect the Government ? 

Admiral Perry. I do, sir. { 

Mr. Cannon. You think under the procedure which is set up here . 
and which is under such excellent supervision, you preclude any 


possibility of such situations as developed in the African contract? ; 
Admiral Perry. I am convinced they will preclude any such possi- 
bility of a recurrence of the events that occurred in north Africa. : 


Mr. Cannon. Well, that is very reassuring and, considering the 
source of that assurance, I will say as speaking as one member of this 
committee, and I think for all members of the committee, that is most 
gratifying. 

Admiral Perry. Thank you, sir. 


PROGRESS OF PLANS FOR SPANISH BASES 4 


Mr. Cannon. The plans for these Spanish bases have not yet been 
fully developed. 

Admiral Perry. No, sir; they are in process. 

Mr. Cannon. You are unable to say at this time what yet remains 
to be done before these plans will be complete. 
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Admiral Perry. The finalized selection of the exact sites 

Mr. Cannon. Just there. You say the final selection. It is merely 
tentative then; this is not permanent—the map you have submitted 
to us is not final ? 

Admiral Perry. I would say so far as the Navy sites are concerned, 
they are definite. 

Mr. Cannon. The Navy sites are definite. 

Admiral Perry. The green ones. 

Mr. Cannon. But you cannot say the same of the Air sites? 

Admiral Perry. No, sir, I cannot. 

Mr. Cannon. Why is the air service so far behind the Navy service 
in reaching a conclusion? Do they have a more difficult problem con- 
fronting them, or is there some other reason ? 

Admiral Perry. I rather imagine that strategy plays a part in their 
selection of the sites. 

Mr. Cannon. Apparently the Air Force have not so extensive a 
program to take care of as the Navy has. There are 7 naval bases as 
compared with only 4 air bases; and the Navy has already concluded 
its plan and reached a definite plan on 7 sites. Surely the Air Force 
by this time has made similar progress on their four sites. 

Admiral Perry. Well, 6 of the Navy sites are rather small, but 4 
of the Air Force sites are very large, the installations are very large, 
and the amount of money that will be spent for Air Force installa- 
tions will probably be 80 percent of everything that is put into Spain. 


JOINT VENTURES 


Mr. Cannon. That answers my next question. You refer in your 
statement—and I will say it is very interesting, very forthright, and 
a very concise statement, and I congratulate you on this preliminary 
outline—you say here that these are joint ventures. You refer to 
them here as joint ventures. What is the nature of those joint ven- 
tures—joint with whom ? 

Admiral Perry. In my previous testimony, I stated that I felt that 
no one construction firm within the United States had the resources, 
both in money, equipment, skilled manpower, and so forth, to handle 
this job as we think it ought to be done. But if 2 or 3, or more, firms 
pool their resources of manpower, of equipment, of know-how, then 
we feel we have an organization which can handle the entire construc- 
tion program. 

Mr. Cannon. In saying “joint ventures” then, you are referring to 
firms and not to services? 

Admiral Perry. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Since the Air Force has turned over to the Navy here 
total supervision of the entire Spanish program, I suppose that one 
service, either one or the other, would be in a better position to go 
ahead and handle this work than the two together. 

Admiral Perry. Let us put it this way: The Air Force does not 
have construction personnel to handle this particular job; therefore 
they have turned it over to us. 

Mr. Cannon. They do not have the men, and that accounts for it ? 

Admiral Perry. That is right. 

Mr. Cannon. I believe you said although they only have four proj- 
ects nere, that the larger part of the money expended is for air facil- 
ities 
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Admiral Perry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. In the four air-construction programs, four-fifths of 
the money is for the air installations and one-fifth is for naval instal- 
lations. 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. You will construct those and, as soon as they are 
completed, you will turn them over to the respective Services. 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. From that time on, in operation and maintenance, the 
Air Force has exclusive control of the air bases and the Navy has ex- 
clusive control of the naval bases. 

Admiral Perry. That is correct. 

Mr. Cannon. The joint venture, or the joint operation, from that ; 
time on is dissolved. 


Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 4 
Mr. Cannon. To what extent do you confer with air personnel in 
your work ? 

Admiral Perry. We are working now entirely on Spain. 

Mr. Cannon. That is purely the proposition before us at this time. 

Do you confer with air personnel ? { 

Admiral Perry. We must obtain all of our instructions for mili- ; 
tary requirements for Air Force installations from the Air Force 
themselves. 

Mr. Cannon. Although the Air Service is acting as consultant, but 
you have the last word ; you make the final decision ? 

Admiral Perry. Not as regards the facilities; no, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. As regards what? 

Admiral Perry. As regards the design itself of any individual 
building, or hangar, runway, or anything else like that. On those 
facilities we do the designing, or our selected A-E contractors do it. 

Mr. Cannon. You do the designing and do the constructing. 

Admiral Perry. That is right. 

Mr. Cannon. You have charge of both labor and materials and 
plans of construction. 

Admiral Perry. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. I think you said that labor costs vary in different 
countries but American standards are so much more productive that 
in the end the cost is practically equalized ? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Cannon. You do not take into consideration the prevailing 
wage. 

Admiral Perry. Oh, we do, sir. 

LABOR UNIONS ABROAD 

Mr. Cannon. Are you in touch with labor unions abroad as well as 

labor unions at home? In other words, do you deal with them in de- 


termining rates of pay and conditions of work ? 

Admiral. Perry. We are in touch, for instance, since we are dealing 
with the question of Spain at the present moment—we are in touch 
with the prevailing rates of wages which exist in Spain; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you not pay a wage which would disturb foreign 
labor markets ? 
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Admiral Perry. No, sir, we would not, for local labor. 

Mr. Cannon. On the other hand, you comply, so far as American 
labor is concerned, with American labor Power: 

Admiral Perry. That is correct. 


STANDARDS OF QUALIFICATION 


Mr. Cannon. You are in complete charge here and I notice you 
say the Board submits its recommendations to you and you determine 
the best qualified contractor? 

Admiral Perry. That is right. 

Mr. Cannon. What qualifications guide you in selecting the con- 
tractor? What standards of qualification do you apply ? 

Admiral Perry. First, insofar as overseas construction is con- 
cerned, one o* the first qualifications must be that they make a show- 
ing that they have done work in foreign countries; secondly, they 
must present to us a list of their top-flight people whom they are 
putting on the job in question, together with the full background of 
them, the experience that those people will have had in foreign con- 
struction; and they must present to us a financial statement to show 
they are financially stable and that there would not be any bank- 
ruptcy on the part of any individual among the coventurers. They 
must show us thas years of experience in all types of work, they must 
show us a list of ht equipment that they would have available on 
thte work if we called upon them to use such equipment. All of 
those factors go into the choice of any firm or firms we might select as 
coventurers to do this specific job. 

Mr. Cannon. The final determination rests exclusively with you? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. I must say that in my opinion as long as the respon- 
sibility rests there we have every assurance that it will be satisfac- 
torily administered. 

This is the first military installation of any kind we have placed 
in Spain? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. We have had no previous experience there ¢ 

Admiral Perry. No, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. To that extent you are a pioneer in this work 
Spain ? 

Admiral Prrry. Personally, I am, yes, sir; but the people and the 
construction contractors whom we select will have done work in Spain. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you find conditions over there satisfactory and 
favorable in every respect ? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Did you distinguish here between cost of construc- 
tion and cost of operating and using service? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Perry. The construction service is the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks of the Navy Department and the using service is the Navy 
itself as a whole and/or the Air Force. In other words, the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, once the job is done, is through with the whole 
project. 
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JOINT UNITED STATES-SPANISH STAFF GROUP 


Mr. Cannon. Our time is limited and we must go on to the floor, 
so I ask you to place in the record a statement in a little more detail 
on the Joint United States-Spanish Staff group, since their approval 
must be had and tell us what this group is, what its functions are, its 
personnel and its probable influence on this work ? 

Admiral Perry. I shall be glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


JoInt UNITED STATES-SPANISH Starr GROUP 


The various agreements between the Governments of the United States and 
Spain for military construction in the latter country, provide for mutual agree- 
ment between the two countries in certain areas of common interest in the fields 
of site and overall planning, Spanish contracting methods, labor relations and 
similar problems. 

To implement this requirement, it is proposed to establish a high-level working 
force under the Joint United States Military Group. This force has been 
designated the Joint United States-Spanish Staff Group, with membership from 
both countries. The organization of this Group has not yet been formed nor 
have duties and functions been assigned. However, two ranking American 
members will be Rear Adm. H. W. Johnson, CEC, USN and Maj. Gen. A. Kissner, 
USAF. 

The functions of the Joint United States-Spanish Staff Group will be in the 
higher levels of planning which effect the overall development of the Spanish 
bases. The Staffs’ influence will be important in planning areas. Its impact 
on the actual construction work will be indirect but to the extent that the Staffs’ 
decisions are prompt and firm, construction progress will be greatly expedited. 


CONTRACTUAL PROCEDURE 


Mr. Cannon. You also speak of deviation from strict contractual 
procedure. Will you give us a little more detail on what you refer 
to as “strict contractual procedure” ? 

Admiral Perry. I shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


CONTRACTUAL PROCEDURE 


The expression “strict contractual procedures” was intended to refer to what 
might be called the chain-of-command in the relationships between parties to a 
contract, particularly when both parties are represented by many agents. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, as the contracting officer—or 
his authorized representative—representing the Government, is the only person 
who may legally deal with the other party to the contract, the contractor, in 
the performance of this contract. Any deviation from a strict observance of this 
principle will lead to disruption of the work and expenditures by the contractor 
in disregard of this principle would be disallowed for reimbursement by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 


SELECTION OF A CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Rapavt. In selecting a contractor you are very cautious that he 
is a contractor able to perform the type of work which you are doing 
over there? 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavt. Also you determine that there is a certain age to the 
existence of his firm and that it would not be one of these firms that 
would be created on the spur of the moment for the purpose of taking 
on a fine Government job over there ? 
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Admiral Perry. Mr. Rabaut, my Board has narrowed the field 
down. We started with 256 firms or coventurers. We have that field 
narrowed down to the present time to 9 coventurers and I would be 
willing to accept any 1 of those 9 and feel that the Government would 
get a good job from any 1 of those 9. Now, of course, all 9 of them 
cannot get the job and there will only be 1 contractor selected, but I 
will guarantee that every 1 of those construction firms in the group of 9 
coventurers—and there are 38 firms represented from all sections of 
the United States—I will guarantee whomever is selected will have 
long years of experience back of him. 

Mr. Razsavutr. While serving as one of the members on the Commis- 
sion for the Renovation of the Executive Mansion, we walked into 
certain situations where contractors were bidding for that work whom 
we did not think were fit to perform the work at all. 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 


DISPOSITION OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Cannon. I am afraid we did not go far enough when we asked 
you about the reversionary interests and disposition of these installa- 
tions following the close of the contractual period. 

I got the impression from your answer that it became the property 
of the Spanish Government. The clerk has called my attention to the 
fact that there is a provision under which this property belongs to 
the United States and in the event of our abandonment or relinquish- 
ment, we are entitled to receive from the Spanish Government certain 
reimbursements. 

What are the terms of the agreement in that regard ? 

Admiral Perry. Those appear in article 5. 

Mr. Cannon. You did not refer to that, and I would be glad if you 
would put that in. 

Admiral Perry. It is covered by paragraph 1 of article 5. If I 
created the impression that we would get nothing i in return, I created 
a misimpression and I want to see that the record is clear on that 
point. 

Mr. Cannon. I think anyone reading this testimony would feel 
that we would abandon all holdings without reimbursement, whereas 
under the contract we are entitled to reimbursement. 

I would like for you also to say who determines the basis of that 
reimbursement and what appraisal could or would be made of the 
value of such material at the time. 

Admiral Perry. All right, I shall be glad to do that. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


TITLE TO PROPERTY AND DisPOsaL THEREOF 


Article V of the technical agreement between the United States and Spain 
discusses title to property installed at the expense of the Government of the 
United States and disposal of any ultimate surplus. 

As far as the Bureau of Yards and Docks is advised, no policies or procedures 
have as yet been established to effectuate the provisions of article V. 


Mr. Cannon. Would you say that cost of construction would enter 
into that determination? As we agreed awhile ago, the construction 
would be of such a permanent nature that with practically no up- 
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keep at all it should be worth at the end of 10 years what it is 
worth at the time it is completed so far as intrinsic value is concerned. 
Will you take into consideration those factors when the need for such 
installation no longer exists ? 

Admiral Perry. I would think that the Spanish Government would 
have quite a club over us and they could demand that they get the 
property practically on their own terms if we move out of there. 

Mr. Cannon. You know there were instances in the First and 
Second World Wars in which the Government had war material and 
installations in other countries which practically confiscated our 
properties. 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Has any provision been made in this instance which 
would protect us from such a situation / 

Admiral Perry. I do not think that there has been. 

Mr. Cannon. Could it be made? Ought it to be made? 

Admiral Perry. I must assume that the State Department has made 
the best agreement with the Franco government that it can make. 

Mr. Cannon. Then, the best is not very satisfactory, if we are com- 
pelled to relinquish possession under their own terms. 

Admiral Perry. It would not be very satisfactory if it were my 
own personal property, shall I put it that way ? 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you Admiral Perry and thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Davis. Admiral Perry is appearing here today to give us an 
overall picture with respect to the Air Force construction program 
with which we will be dealing tomorrow, and the Navy construction 
program in his other capacity will be brought to us at some later 
date after more detailed information is available. 

Admiral Perry. That is correct. 


AMERICAN SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION 


Mr. Ruy. In your supervisory work, Admiral, you take your own 
technical men and your own civilians to supervise and inspect the 
work in Spain ? 

y as, Perry. We do that and my organization will be headed up 
by officers of my own corps—the Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy— 
and we will have an officer in charge of construction who will look 
after the whole program and he will have his headquarters in Madrid. 
We will have resident officers in charge of construction at several of 
the sites where the work is going on. Each of those resident officers 
may have several officers under them. They will also have a number 
of civilians. The inspectors of the work will be, generally speaking, 
American civil-service personnel. The chances are we will not be 
able to obtain a sufficient number of civil-service people for inspection 
work that we will require. Therefore, we will, in all probability, be 
forced to enter into service contracts with some other engineering firm 
to furnish the supervisory personnel for us over there, or, at least, a 
certain portion of it. ‘Those people that will be furnished will report 
directly to the resident officer in charge of construction at any given 
site. 

Mr. Rizey. You will have an American contractor who will have his 
experienced men with him but most of the work would be done by 
Spanish contractors or subcontractors, but the American contractor 
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would have the responsibility of the work and he will have supervisory 
people there 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. He furnishes those as his best judgment dictates? 

Admiral Perry. Well, as his best judgment dictates and as approved 
in writing by our officer in charge of construction and our resident 
officers in charge of construction. They will tell him how many 
people he shall put out there to see that the work is done properly. 

Mr. Ritzer. To all intents and purposes you will have a double check. 

Admiral Perry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. There will be one check by your Navy persennel and 
the other by the American contractor / 

Admiral Perry. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Admiral Perry, for giving this 
overall information that we will need for discussing the Air Force 
construction program in Spain tomorrow. 

Admiral Perry. Thank you very much. 


Fripay, January 8, 1954. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Arr Force 
WITNESSES 


JOHN FERRY, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. LEE B. WASHBOURNE, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. STANLEY T. WRAY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

COL. M. MALCOLM, USAFE, CHIEF, FOREIGN MILITARY RIGHTS 
BRANCH, POLICY DIVISION, DIRECTOR OF PLANS 

COL. EDWARD J. HOPKINS, COMPTROLLER, THIRD AIR FORCE 

COL. R. W. STANLEY, CHIEF, PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENT 
BRANCH, OPERATIONAL PLANS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
OPERATIONS 

COL. L. J. ERLER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR (CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER- 
ING AND REAL ESTATE), DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS, 
DCS/OPERATIONS 

LEWIS E. TURNER, CHIEF, MILITARY REQUIREMENTS AND 
CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/ 
COMPTROLLER 

COL. WILLIAM M. KRICKER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION BRANCH, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROLLER 

J. R. GIBBENS, PROGRAMS CONSULTANT, DIRECTORATE OF INSTAL- 
LATIONS, DCS/OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. H. C. WHITE, MILITARY ASSISTANT TO CHIEF, OVERSEAS 
BRANCH, CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF INSTAL- 
LATIONS, DCS/OPERATIONS 

JOHN H. LEE, DEPUTY CHIEF, OVERSEAS BRANCH, CONSTRUCTION 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS, DCS/OPERATIONS 


Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will resume this morning with a fur- 
ther discussion of the military construction program in Spain. 

Yesterday we were fortunate enough to have Admiral Perry, Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy, here to give us some 
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of the background in connection with his responsibility on that pro- 
yram. He informed us that the major portion of the construction, 
both physically and in terms of money, was to be for the Air Force as 
the using service. So we are happy to have you here with us this 
morning to furnish us with further information on this proposed 
program. 

We would be glad to hear such introductory comments as you would 
care to make before we get into the details of the program. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ferry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are appearing here 
before you to present our first phase of the Spanish program and to 
request your approval to spend $40 million in the immediate coming 
phase of the program which is to start in May or June of this year. 

The committee, I believe, is aware that the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks will be the constructing agency for all the work in Spain, both 
the Navy Department work and the airfields for the Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

As previously discussed, this agreement was reached between the 
Secretaries of the respective services, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The actual control of the Air Force construction will, however, 
center in the head of the JUSMG, who is the officer in Spain heading 
up the entire Spanish operation for the United States. 

The constructing officer will report to the Chief, JUSMG for all 
operations in Spain, though, of course, he will maintain direct con- 
tact with the Bureau of Yards and Docks for technical advice in all 
phases of the job. 

I should be glad to answer any general questions the chairman or 
the members of the committee may have before I ask General Wash- 
bourne here to lay in front of you the program we have in view for 
your consideration. 

FUNDING 


Mr. Davis. What is the funding situation with respect to the $40 
million you have mentioned here ? 

Mr. Ferry. This money was originally authorized under Public 
Law 534, At the time those were described as Air Force future instal- 
lations, the plan was to move the facilities into Spain when the Span- 
ish agreement had been consummated. That has, of course, as we all 
know, been reached and the funds and facilities which were originally 
talked about with reference to those locations will be placed in four 
bases in Spain. 

General WasHpourne. The actual funds we seek to place against 
this first $40 million worth of work, Mr. Davis, are 1953 and prior year 
funds that have been appropriated to the Air Force for its program ; 
not specifically for these bases or for even any bases in Spain. It is an 
application of available funds under section 805 of Public Law 207. 


PROPOSED BASES IN SPAIN 


Mr. Davis. Now, will some one of you go off the record and with the 
use of that map, which I see you were thoughtful enough to bring 
with you, tell us just what you plan to put where. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General WasHerourne. The United States military complex in 
Spain consists of these facilities. Some of these are Air Force and 
some of them are Navy, and one, the port facility is, of course, a joint 
facility. 

The USAF program in Spain in the first phase consists of 4 air- 
bases; 1 at Madrid, 2 at Sevilla, and 1 at Zaragoza. A communica- 
tions net, a radar net, and a POL storage and distribution system are 
involved. That is the program that we seek the $40 million to start 
work on. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


‘ToRREJON 


General Wasnpourne. The first base listed in the Air Force re- 
quest, Mr. Chairman, is the base near Madrid. The location is called 
Torrejon, and that will be the name of the station from here on. 

It is estimated to cost, when we get it in operation, about $45 
million. In this 1954 program, we want to initiate construction with 
$8,897,000, in accordance with the line items shown on the second 
sheet of the spread. 

You will note that the bulk of that money is for pavements, with a 
smaller portion for fuel storage and distribution, communications 
and navigation aids, and a minimum amount of warehousing. 

We have estimated the cost of this construction in Spain at a cost 
factor of 0.8; in other words, 80 percent of the cost of similar items 
in the United States program. That is the best estimate that we can 
make at this time, having compared the costs in France, England, the 
Mediterranean, and in French Morocco. It may go appreciably 
down for some things as we get further along with the program, 
but we have accepted the factor of 0.8 for planning purposes at 
this time. 

Mr. Davis. The Navy construction, as I understand it, is being 
estimated in Spain on a straight unit cost; in other words, a factor 
of one in comparison to the continental United States. How is that 
going to be reconciled, inasmuch as the Navy is going to be doing 
the actual construction, since you are using a different cost factor ¢ 

General Wasneourne. I do not anticipate any difficulty, Mr. Chair- 
man, in that this first program here initiates the construction under 
the CPFF constractor and give us ample opportunity to provide the 
additional money in the 1955 program to meet whatever actual cost 
the Director of Construction encounters over there. 

Of course, if it is less than our planning factor here, we will be in 
a good situation to reduce the estimate as 1955 and 1956 programs 
come in. 

Mr. Davis. How firm is your site selection / 

General WAsupourne. This is completely firm. This is a splendid 
base ; one of the finest I have ever seen. It was offered by the Spanish 
Government and was accepted by the Department of Defense as a 
completely suitable site. 

Mr. Davis. You said the site is firm. Do you actually have entry 
on the site? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; we do. We have complete right 
of entry. 
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The station at the present time is a going base of the Spanish Air 
Force. It is a big station; that is, big by their standards. It has 
been called the Wright Field of Spain. It is a research and develop- 
ment station. 

It consists of around 900 acres at the present time, and they have 
made available to us an additional area on the south to bring it up 
to over 3,000 acres, and have informed us that we can have whatever 
land layout there we need to develop our facilities. We expect to 
extend the existing concrete runway there to bomber length, and leave 
the Spanish in complete possession of their depot and research facili- 
ties on their side, and we will build our facilities on the opposite 
side. 

Mr. Davis. You have plenty of land, then, or the assurance of plenty 
of land? 

General WasHsourne. That is correct; yes, sir. That is being fur- 
nished by the Spanish Government at no cost to us. 

Mr. Davis. In a case of that kind, where there is no fund involved, 
are you required to get section 407 clearance from the Armed Services 
Committees? 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir; we have to get section 407 clearance 
on this entire program from the Armed Services Committees. We do 
not have to get the specific land clearance from the Armed Services 
Committees ; no, sir. 

Mr. Davis. But you have not obtained such clearance from the 
authorizing committees as yet ; is that correct? 

General WasHBourNE. We appeared before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee yesterday and presented the program. I have no 
reason to think they did not approve it. We have not yet appeared 
before the House Armed Services Committee or the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. 


DRAINAGE CONDITIONS 


Mr. Davis. Have you gone far enough in your preliminary investi- 
gations of this particular site to be informed with respect to the 
drainage conditions, the foundation conditions, and so on? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; we have. The drainage situation 
at the Torrejon site is exceptionally good. That is a high plateau 
northeast of Madrid, and soil conditions there are underlying gravel. 
It is practically a low-grade concrete throughout that area, and after 
you get below the immediate farmland there, it is one of the best mate- 
rials we have encountered for pavement work and all other types of 
building. Drainage is exceptionally good. 


FUEL STORAGE 


Mr. Davis. How many days of fuel storage does this request that 
you have before us contemplate? 

General WasHpourner. Something less than [deleted] days, Mr. 
Chairman. As a matter of fact, it is a good deal less than [deleted] 
days; I would estimate it is nearer [deleted] than [deleted]. We 
expect to add a good deal more in 1955. 

Mr. Davis. This existing [deleted] supply that we talked about 
earlier applies, as 1 understand it, only to continental facilities, where 
commercial fuel facilities are considered to be reasonably available; 
is that correct? 
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General WAsHBourNE. Yes; That was the basis for the OSD posi- 
tion back in November. Asa matter of fact, the Air Force will present 
to the Secretary of Defense on the 15th of this month a written and 
verbal reclama of its [deleted] requirement, and we confidently expect 
that they will accept that. 

On these bases in Spain we have, of course, to resupply this type of 
fuel from United States sources, as we know now, and that cannot be 
depended upon on any [deleted ]-day basis. But this area POL stor- 
age and distribution system will be the bulk backup for the bases 
themselves, so we just provide our immediate operating storage on the 
bases, and expect the POL storage terminals and pipeline system to 
do the backup resupply job. 

Mr. Davis. You are contemplating asphaltic-type runways? 

General WasHBourNE. No, sir; we are not contemplating either 
one at the present time. It will depend upon the site. 

The Spanish runway existing at Torrejon is reinforced concrete. 
I know of no reason to think that the extensions we will put on it 
will not also be concrete. ; 

We have not instructed the Navy to use one design over the other 
on any of these fields yet. 

Mr. Davis. What is your target date for an operational facility 
there? 

General WasHusourne. About 2 years from this summer, we expect 
to be operational there with pavements, fuel, and enough facilities 
to initiate the rotation program. Actually, we can probably get the 
base ready to land on in perhaps 18 months, or 6 fiscal quarters. About 
2 years is a good figure. 

Mr. Davis. You anticipate now that you will be able to get con- 
struction underway in May or June of 1954? ' 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. You mean 2 years for this place we are discussing, Gen- 
eral, or for the whole military complex there? 

General WasHpournr. Well, we were speaking particularly of this 
base, Mr. Hand, but the same figure will apply to the other three bases 
that we want to start in this program. As a matter of fact, I would 
say that Moron and Zaragoza, having less construction, would be 
less than 2 years. 

OTHER INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Hanp. This would be the main base? 

General WasHpourne. This is the largest of the four bases; that is 
right. 

Mr. Hann. Is it the main base, General ? 

General WasHsourne. Yes, I would say it is the largest and most 
active base that they have. 

Mr. Hanp. Is Spain going to have to curtail their own operations 
as a result of our operations or will they continue much as they are 
now ? 

General WasHpBourne. No, sir, they will not. It has been made 
clear that they will keep everything they have on their side and we 
will build our facilities on the opposite side. As a matter of fact, 
they have great plans for developing this station and will undoubtedly 
expand their own facilities and activities on their side. 

Mr. Hann. Our arrangements contemplate that there would be 
operating cooperation between the Spanish Air Force and our own? 
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General Wasupourne. Yes, indeed. That is all arranged and we 
have the finest type of cooperation and enthusiastic support from the 
Spanish Air Force from top to bottom. 

Mr. Hanp. Why are you locating two of these bases so close to 
Sevilla and, therefore, so close to each other, general ? 

What compels that? 

General Wasupnourne. The bases in the Sevilla area are excep- 
tionally suitable for bombardment operations. 

Mr. Hanp. There are already existing bases there? 

General WasHpourne. Of the Spanish Air Force; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. With the exception of the two bases that you previously 
referred to, which are rather inadequate fields but still have exist- 
ing facilities, in every other case you are starting your operations on 
a base that is already developed by the Spanish Air Force ¢ 

General Wasupournr. Yes, sir, and being offered to us by the 
Spanish Government. 

Mr. Hann. Notwithstanding the fact that the base is already there, 
is there any objection in your mind to having two of your bases so 
closely located to Sevilla? 

General WasupourNne. No, sir; there is not. That is a good loca- 
tion down there, the big broad valley at the mouth of that river. It 
fronts the Atlantic also and will be good for logistic support. It is 
more distant from enemy operations. It is altogether a good place 
to build a major complex of bases if we ever go that far. 

Mr. Hanp. From a like standpoint, I suppose that their near loca- 
tion to each other invites efficiency as well as concentration of attack ? 

General WasusourNne. Well, they are 30 miles apart and that, of 
course, is adequately separated for any foreseeable requirement. 

Mr. Hanp. You, apparently do not contemplate in this first phase 
the construction of any barracks or other type of like quarters; is 
that correct ? 

General Wasupourne. That is correct. We do not have any hous- 
ing in this program except the limited warehousing at three of the 
bases. 

Mr. Hanp. Is it contemplated in the future? 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir; we will build housing facilities in 
the 1955 program, subject to congressional approval. 

Mr. Hanp. In the figures that appear now on this sheet are you 
using the 0.8 factor? Does the 0.8 factor give us these figures? 

General WasHeourn®. It certainly does on the pavement. We may 
have used the exact dollars on the other arrangements, but I am vir- 
tually sure that that will be at or near the 0.8 figure. 

Mr. Hanp. Generally, we should be able to compare these units 
of construction with units which we build in continental United 
States and by applying the 0.8 factor get about the same results; is 
that right? 

General WasHpourneE. That is the plan at the present time. 

Mr. Hanp. There is nothing unusual about these things. They are 
all typical construction which we get from time to time where the 
0.8 factor applies. 

General Wasupourne. That is right. 

Mr. Ferry. On certain things, such as POL facilities, the 0.8 factor 
may not apply because of its being of a highly technical nature. The 
cost may be as high as the cost in the United States or higher. 
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Mr. Hanp. That is not a standard construction item anyway; it is 
not typical of your base construction ? 
Mr. Ferry. No, sir, that does not cover everything. 


COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Mr. Hanp. General, do you have any information as to how counter- 
part funds will be applied to a part of this construction cost ? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir, we do. They do not apply at all 
to this first program of $40 milion, Mr. Chairman, because there will 
not be any counterpart activity generated in time to apply it to these 
contracts. 

Mr. Hanp. That is back in that 1954 fund? 

General WAsHpourne. That is right. 

Mr. Hanp. We can consider that this is all hard money we are 
spending and we do not look to any rebate by counterpart funds? 

General Wasnpourne. I think that is right. In the subsequent pro- 
grams over ther», the counterpart funds will generate accounts that 
can be used in this program, or to provide other things that are later 
authorized. 

Mr. Hanp. Do you know or have any information as to what that 
counterpart fund rebate might amount to? 

General WasHpourNe. I do not have any very definite information. 
The Ambassador is arranging the military construction program and 
the FOA program to run right along together, and he has arranged 
that the military headquarters and the FOA headquarters, under 
Mr. Williams, will be in the same office building so he can keep them 
very closely in touch. If I were guessing on that, I might take a figure 
of $50 to $60 million that would be possibly available in the next 2 or 3 
years as a contribution in counterpart funds, but that is not firm. The 
Spanish agreement provides several areas in which these counterpart 
funds are used. 

Mr. Hanp. It would be in the neighborhood of 25 percent, if your 
guess is anywhere near right? 

General WasHBourNeE. Yes, sir; it would be something like that. 


PIPELINE AND STORAGE SYSTEM 


Mr. Hanp. You mentioned in your testimony that all of your fuel 
will have to be obtained from sources in the United States. Is there 
any other source of fuel that we could contemplate for the supply 
of these bases other than continental United States? 

General Wasnpovrne. I did not mean to say that we would actually 
physically haul it from a United States port and deliver it to the port 
of Cadiz. 

Mr. Hanp. It would be United States oil wherever it might come 
from ? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; from Venezuela and the Middle 
East and any other source from which it has to be brought in. That is 
what I mean to say. 

Mr. Hanp. But not necessarily physically from the United States? 

General Wasnrnourne. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Hanp. Now, tell us a little bit more about this pipeline. What 
makes that contemplated first phase $15 million Aibedth bite and the 
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final phase a total of $41 million expenditure, which is a very substan- 
tial part of your total contemplated program? What makes that pipe- 
line necessary 

General WasHsourne. The construction of the POL pipeline and 
storage system in Spain is necessary because none exists in the coun- 
try at the present time and it is the only practical means of handling 
_— in the volume we will require and safely store it for long periods 
of time. 

Mr. Hanp. Is that because of the inadequacy of the transportation 
systems in Spain? . 

General WasHpBourNeE. Yes, sir. The Spanish have no pipeline, 
and their railroads and highways which parallel the pipeline site 
from the Cadiz area to Madrid are completely inadequate to handle 
the tonnage which would be necessary for our use, without stopping 
everything else. 

Mr. Hanp. Are not we or Spain, or are we and Spain in cooperation, 
going to be obliged to improve those highways, and possibly even im- 
prove the railroads, for the purpose of hauling other supplies that will 
not be susceptible to transport by pipeline ? 

General Wasueourne. That is right, we will. 

Mr. Hanp. To that extent, we will be duplicating facilities. I am 
not criticizing this pipeline, but I am just trying to get the informa- 
tion in regard to this expenditure of $41 million. 

General Wasupourne. The railroad, when it is improved, can haul 
normal military traffic other than POL, but not all of the ordinary 
traffic of the Spanish economy, or it would have no capacity to handle 
the POL. 

Mr. Hann. Even with improvement ? 

General WaAsuBourne. No, sir, they could not do it; it definitely 
cannot. 

Mr. Hann. Is that so as to the highway too? 

General Wasuxrourne. Yes. The highway from the Cadiz-Sevilla 
area up to Madrid is a fairly good highway, but we could not use 
mobile transport to move this volume of POL products with any 
economy at all, even if the highway were given over entirely to that 
use. 

Mr. Hanp. At what other complex of a similar character have we 
constructed pipelines of this sort 

General Wasupourne. We have built a pipeline system similar to 
this in French Morocco. The Department of Defense is constructin 
a similar pipeline in France from the port to the northeast bases, al- 
though the Gatribution system is not quite like this; and we also have 
a pipeline in the Haines-Fairbanks area in Alaska for similar pur- 
poses, 

Mr. Hanp. Can it be contemplated, if the pipeline is built and if 
the complex is used a sufficient length of time, that the costs would be 
to some extent liquidated in the savings of transportation costs by 
other methods? 

General Wasupourne. Very definitely, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. Are there any figures avelehia to show the relative cost 
of pushing it through a pipe and transporting it otherwise? 

eneral WasHpBourNe. Yes, sir, there are a great number and I can 
furnish them to the committee; but I do not have them with me. 
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Mr. Hanp. I think, with the Chairman’s permission, it might be 
wise to have that information in regard to this expenditure. I again 
repeat that I am not criticizing the proposal to build a pipeline, but 
it does involve some 20 percent of the total cost, and I think we want 
to be sufficiently satisfied, as a matter of record, that it is the economi- 
cal thing to do. 

General WasHsourne. I would like to go off the record for this dis- 
cussion. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


The following are the estimated costs of fuel transportation in this area: 


40, 000, 000 


Mr. Hanp. What is the primary strategic reason for this military 
complex which is proposed to be built in Spain? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


LEASE AGREEMENT 


Mr. Ceperserc. General, it is my understanding that our rights 
with the Spanish Government in regard to these bases will have a 10- 
year period, is that correct ? 

General Wasupourne. No, sir; that is not correct. 

Mr. Cepersera. I understood from our testimony yesterday that 
the lease was to run for 10 years, 

Mr. Ferry. That is not my recollection. 

Mr. Cepersere. I would like to have that clarified. 

General Wasupourne. Colonel Malcolm has the information on 
that. 

Colonel Matcorm. The agreement we have with Spain is for 10 
years initially, automatically extendable for two 5-year periods, un- 
less either Government decides to terminate it. 

Mr. CeperserG. Then, for all practical purposes, it is a 10-year lease 
with an option to renew by mutual consent ? 

Colonel Matcotm. That is correct. 

Mr. Ferry. With an option to cancel. 

Mr. Creperserc. Well, that is the same thing. 

Colonel Matcotm. It would run automatically through to 15 and 
possibly on to 20 years unless either Government decides to change 
the agreement or to terminate it. 

Mr. Creperserc. When does this lease agreement begin? When the 
base becomes operational or does it begin from the date that the 
agreement was signed ? 

Colonel Matcomm. On the 26th of September, last year, when the 
agreement was signed. 

Mr. Creperserc. That is when the 10 years started? 

Colonel Matcotm. That is correct. 

Mr. Cepersere. In other words, actually, there is a possibility we 
may only have use of them for a period of 7 years should there be some 
change of governmental thinking among the Spanish people. 

Do we have assurance from the Spanish Getirenae that these 
railroads and roads are going to be placed in a position or in a condi- 
tion that we can use them to supply these bases? 
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Colonel Matcotm. Yes, sir. It is a mutual effort, and the Spanish 
have agreed that the development of the railroads and the highway 
system will support the bases that we build. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Are there any limitations that you know of in that 
agreement as to the use of these facilities after they are improved as 
far as supplying the bases is concerned ? 

Colonel Matcotam. No, sir; there is none. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Cannon. General Washbourne, what is the ultimate objective 
of these installations? What is their purpose? 

General WasHpourne. It is a part of the national defense concept 
of the country to have overseas operating bases to support air power. 

Mr. Cannon. Under what conditions would these installations be 
used ¢ 

General Wasupourne. Well, I can describe each one of them sepa- 
rately and probably give you a better idea. 

Mr. Cannon. I am speaking of the overall proposition. I would 
assume that they would only be used in case of war—in case war 
should be declared, although I believe the formality of a declaration 
of war has gone out of fashion these days, and they start fighting 
without notice. 

In case of hostilities, what will be the function of these installa- 
tions and what would be their part in the program? I take for 
granted you have already drawn up and carefully filed your plans 
and carefully briefed everyone as to what would happen in case of 
certain eventualities ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cannon. They would be used exclusively then for military 
operations—unless you consider the use of civilian planes as part of 
your military program ? 

General Wasnpourne. I would say exclusively for military pur- 
poses, Mr. Cannon. That is really the whole purpose of it. 


JURISDICTION OVER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Cannon. General Washbourne, are you the ranking officer 
and do you have exclusive jurisdiction in this work ? 

General Wasunourne. T did not quite understand the question. 

Mr. Cannon. Are you the ranking officer and do you have exclusive 
jurisdiction in the program for which this appropriation is to be 
provided ? 

General Wasneourne. If I understand your question, it means in 
my capacity as Director of Installations? 

Mr. Cannon. Does the Air Force Director of Installations have 
complete and exclusive control of this work? 

General Wasunourne. I hardly know how to answer that, Mr. 
Cannon. The Secretary of the Air Force has been designated as 
the executive agent for Spain and all of our program there, includ- 
ing Army, Navy, and Air Force. Of course, that is carried out 
through the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. He has designated, of 
course, the usual staff functions to the proper sections of the Air 
Staff. Everything involving construction and organizing the bases 
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and getting them ready for beneficial occupancy is a responsibility 
of the Director of Installations. I have no responsibility for the 
type of airplanes that use them or for putting the praia there or 
for the operations that will be carried on after they are built. 

Mr. Cannon. In assuming command as Director would you be 
stationed here in Washington or would you be stationed in Spain? 

General WasupourNe. I am stationed at the Pentagon. The com- 
mander in Spain—the Chief of the Joint United States Military 
Group is presently an Air Foree general. He is what you might 
call the theater commander in all of Spain and the executive agent; 
Secretary Talbott, operates through that commander in Spain for 
everything including the military assistance program, the military 
construction program oo the overall activities beginning the 26th 
of September of last yea 

Mr. Cannon. Does your jurisdiction become effective on the begin- 
ning of the construction or upon the completion of the construction ? 

General Wasneourne. The beginning of construction. In other 
words, I am a staff officer with a technical responsibility of seeing 
that these bases are planned and financed and constructed. The 
actual construction, as you know, is being handled by the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks of the Navy so far as the contractors are concerned. 
I would say that our staff responsibility is to see that they are prop- 
erly planned and properly financed. 

Mr. Cannon. I believe we had some testimony here yesterday to 
the effect that a naval officer would be in charge of construction. 


COLLABORATION WITH NAVY 


Would you collaborate with him; would you participate with him 
in the direction of the work in construction of these facilities? 

General Wasunourne. The Director of Construction in Spain re- 
ports to the Chief of the Joint United States Military Group who, as 
I said, is the actual commander over there. I furnish Air Force 
requirements and the money to carry them out by allotment to the 
Chief JUSMG, and he, in turn, directs the construction and controls 
activities of the Navy Director of Construction. 

The function of the Air Staff here in Washington would be some- 
what technical insofar as control of the construction is concerned, 
and as Mr. Perry said, the Director of Construction there reports to 
the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks for technical advice and 
backup. 

The control of the program over there is essentially military through 
the command channels, and that command channel is the Secretary of 
the Air Force to the Chief of the JUSMG. 

Mr. Cannon. Upon completion of the work the Navy withdraws 
and leaves you in command ? 

General WasHpourne. It leaves the Chief of JUSMG in command 
as long as that arrangement lasts. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SPANISH CONTRIBUTION 


Mr. Cannon. All expenses of construction and installation are 
borne jointly by Spain and the United States, or are they borne by 
the United Nations and NATO? Are all expenses of this installation 
borne exclusively by the United States? 
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General Wasupourne. It is borne by Spain and the United States. 
There is no NATO connection whatever with the Spanish agreement, 
Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon. The United Nations does not enter here? 

General WasHpourne. They do not; no, sir. This is strictly a bi- 
lateral agreement between Spain and the United States. 

Mr. Cannon. What contribution does the Spanish Government 
make? Do they provide the sites? 

General Wasurourne. They provide the sites; they develop the 
access; and they will also contribute these counterpart funds that we 
mentioned earlier as a withdrawal from the mutual assistance 
program. 

Mr. Cannon. At the close of the First World War, we discovered 
to our surprise that France expected us to pay rent on the battlefields 
on which we saved France. No such situation exists here? Spain 
supplies the sites gratis? ) 

General WasHBourne. Yes, sir; they provide the land. They do not 
actually give a deed to it to the United States. They just give us the 
right to build on the sites and use them during the length of the 
agreement. 

Mr. Cannon. We have the use of the sites for 10 years? 

General WasHpourne. The minimum of 10 years with automatic 
extensions. 

Mr. Cannon. I think Mr. Cederberg brought out that under those 
terms it was a 10-year agreement and at the end of 10 years we would 
have to again enter into negotiation and get the consent of the Spanish 
Government to extend what might be termed the lease ? 

General WasHpourne. I can say that if the Spanish Government 
felt they wanted to change this agreement, they would have a legal 
right to reopen such negotiation, yes, sir. 

[r. Cannon. Do we supply anything except the cost of construc- 
tion here? Do we pay into the treasury of the Spanish Government 
any other sums for concessions? Does all the money we supply go into 
the construction and operation and maintenance of these bases? 

General Wasnrourne. No, sir. All of the military-construction 
program goes into the wip, and equipping of the bases, but there 
is a companion program—the MDAP program or the military-assist- 
ance program—which was separately approved by the Congress for 
Spain under which we put considerable sums of money into the 
Spanish economy in various ways. 

Mr. Cannon. Is that program separate and distinct from this pro- 
gram or are they in any way interdependent ? 

General WasHpourne. They are interdependent. It is a separate 
program, Mr. Cannon, but they are interdependent and under the 
terms of the agreement certain features of that military assistance are 
devoted to the backup of this base construction and operation pro- 

am. 

Mr. Cannon. How much does the money spent in that program 
amount to? 

General Wasupourne. I believe the question was asked and 
answered earlier that we were estimating that around $60 million 
under the present plan. 

Mr. Cannon. Into what other covenants does the Spanish Gov- 
ernment enter in cooperation with us in this program? Do they pro- 
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vide any adjuncts or any auxiliary activities or do they support any 
additional expenses ? 

General WasHBourNE. Yes, sir; the agreement provides for several 
areas in which they contribute. Some of them are spelled out in the 
agreement and some of them are agreements on the side. They are 
security classified. For instance, they are responsible for the security 
of all these installations. 

Mr. Cannon. In what respect are they responsible ? 

General WasHpourne. In other words, they provide ground forces 
to protect these bases from attack or sabotage. 

Mr. Cannon. Spanish troops! 

General WasHpouRNne. Spanish ground forces, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. We contribute nothing to the equipment or mainte- 
nance of those troops beyond this foreign aid program to which you 
referred ¢ 

General WasuBourne. Beyond that program that is true, but that 
is a very extensive mutual assistance program so far as airplanes 
and all kinds of military supplies and equipment is concerned. That 
is what we call the military assistance advisory group, which is the 
other half of this command that is over there. In other words, this 
Air Force general, Major General Kissner, is in effect a double com- 
mander. He is chief of the joint United States military group which 
handles the construction program and the overall command of the 
military air operation, on he is also chief of the military assistance 
advisory group which handles the other part of the program under 
which we supply money and equipment to the Spanish Government for 
military purposes and also, through the Ambassador, works with the 
Foreign Operations Administration in administering the foreign aid 
money which is nonmilitary. 

Mr. Cannon. You mentioned a while ago the necessity of improv- 
ing the railroads and highways in order to render them adequate for 
the needs of transportation in connection with this program. Is that 
a part of your contract and agreement with the Spanish Government? 

General WaAsHBourRNE. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Cannon. It is not incidental ¢ 

General WaAsHnourNE. That is embodied in the discussions. I do 
not believe it is spelled out in the agreement in detail. 

Will you cover that, Colonel Malcolm ¢ 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSPORTATION UNDER ECONOMIC AID AGREEMENT 


Colonel Matcoim. There are three agreements really with Spain, 
the military defense agreement, the military aid agreement, and the 
economic aid agreement. It is in the economic aid agreement which we 
have agreed to bolster their economy, which includes the development 
of roads and highways and so forth. The Spanish have agreed that 
the roads and railroad development will support our bases in Spain. 

Mr. Cannon. Are we expected to contribute to the rejuvenation of 
the railroads and the repair of maintenance of highways in Spain? 

Colonel Matcotm. That is correct. 

Mr. Cannon. This work, of course, will be under their jurisdiction 
and control and we will merely supply the funds ? 

Colonel Matcotm. Under our supervision also through the economic 
aid advisory group that is in Spain at the present time. 
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Mr. Cannon. So far as the railroads are concerned does that include 
merely the trackage or does that include also the rolling stock ¢ 

Colonel Matcotm. I cannot answer that question. 

General Wasupourne. I have heard it includes both, Mr. Cannon. 

Mr. Cannon. Before we went into the First World War and when 
commissions from the European Allies were over here urging us to 
come in, they said to us “All we want is your moral support.” Later 
on they said: “Well you could have some troops over there as a token 
of your cooperation, but that is all we ask.” 

The minute we declared war, [deleted] they explained the situa- 
tion, and for the first time told us what a desperate situation they 
were in. They said “We are fighting with our backs to the wall and 

ou will have to come and come quick.” They said, “You will have to 
ring with you an adequate and effective army; you will have to bring 
with you everything that army needs; every bit of ammunition they 
require and every bit of food they need.” They said, “You will have 
to bring with you also replacements for our railroads to transport 
those supplies”; they said “Our railroads are worn out; our tracks are 
worn out; our rolling stock is worn out; you will not only have to 
bring the supplies, but you will have to bring the rails and the rolling 
stock to carry them and you will have to relay the tracks of the rail- 
roads.” Wedidthat. We relaid the railroads; we took with us all of 
the rolling stock that was required; we rebuilt the highways at our 
own expense. After the war they took over the highways, the rail- 
roads, and everything else we had over there, practically gratis. It 
probably would have cost us as much to bring it out as it was worth 
and so we left it there for a comparatively insignificant compensa- 
tion. 

Apparently, we are entering into some similar situation here. Of 
course, it is different in that we are not actually at war and Spain is 
not engaged in war, but from your statement the railroads would 
have to be improved. I do not know what that word “improved” 
means. Does that mean we will have to relay the track and provide 
the rolling stock ? 

General Wasupourne. I would expect, Mr. Cannon, that we would, 
under this economic agreement, have to do both. I have observed 
some of the main-line railroads in Spain and it would be my opinion 
that they will have to have substantial overhauling to modernize them: 
and I have seen some of their rolling stock and I am satisfied that it is 
not the standard which they expect to reach under this economic 
agreement. ‘The answer is “Yes” to both parts of your question. 


DISCUSSION OF APPRAISAL OF AND REIMBURSEMENT FOR INSTALLATIONS 
AT END OF PERIOD 


Mr. Cannon. I have no doubt that is true although nothing has 
been said about it. Is there any agreement for reimbursement when 
this period is over? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Cannon. Of course you understand, Colonel Malcolm, that 
retention of the right to remove is of no great moment, because this 
material would not be subject to removal. It would cost more to 
dismantle and transport it over here than it would be worth. And we 
know when we construct these buildings and lay these tracks and 
provide the rolling stock, it is over there for all time to come. 
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It is merely a matter, then, of appraisal of its worth, and the con- 
tract says it shall be done by mutual agreement. Now who shall say 
what this property is worth? There is no minutia devised, no modus 
operandi defined, by which we can determine how much an engine is 
worth after it has been in service over there for 10 years. 

Colonel Marcorm. Of course; I hardly believe that is something 
we could determine at this time. 

Mr. Cannon. I think you are correct on that, that we could not 
determine that at this time; however, the time will come when we can 
determine and we could provide for that in this contract, certainly. 
That is another thing over which you have no control here; that is 
for the State Department to decide. But the contract certainly 
should carry some reasonable formula by which we could get a fair 
appraisal of the material when it is taken over by the Spanish 
Government. 

You know of no such definite arrangement except that vague stete- 
ment that it shall be by mutual consent and agreement—which does 
not mean anything at all, 

Colonel Matcoum. No, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. However, we should take into consideration here the 
advantages which we secure, and whether they are of sufficient value 
to warrant this expenditure, with no expectation of getting any of it 
back. Would you say that is true / 

Colonel Matcotm. Would you restate that, please, sir? 

Mr. Cannon. The value of these installations and permission to 
operate them in time of war is sufficiently important to warrant our in- 
vesting this money, understanding perfectly well that we will never 
get any of it back? 

Colonel Marcoutm. I think it depends an awful lot on the world 
situation at the time. Let me state, first, that the reason we are build- 
ing these bases is to guarantee the security of the United States. At 
the time security is secured, then the question is, What value are these 
bases / 

Mr. Cannon. That is the very question. Is that value sufficient to 

yarrant our spending this money, knowing we will never get it back / 

Mr. Ferry. Frankly, Mr. Cannon, I feel this officer is not competent 
to answer that question. It is a matter of national policy that is es- 
tablished at a higher level than the colonel here. I think you are 
pressing him too hard, 

Mr. Cannon, I think you are entirely right in calling attention to 
the fact that it is a function of the State Department. But when we 
spend this money here we should understand definitely whether we are 
getting value received and what the State Department has agreed to 
in that respect. Apparently no arrangement has been made for get- 
ting any of this back Otherwise some method of appraisal would 
be specified. You provide no assurance of salvage. The only thing 
we retain is the right of removal and, of course, it would cost more to 
dismantle the property and bring back such as is removable, not to 
mention the bases, runways, and masonry construction. 

So, let us go into it with our eyes open, understanding that every- 
thing we spend over there is gone, but that the value of these bases 
to us in time of war is suflicient to reimburse us for the entire sum with 
no expectation of any other return. 

Would you say that is sufficient return from the military point of 
view 
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General Wasusourne. From the purely military point of view I 
think that istrue. I think we agree on that. 


COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Mr. Cannon. Now as to counterpart funds: No counterpart funds 
are provided ? 

General Wasnpourne. Put it this way: By the time we want to 
have these funds available to put into this construction, there would 
" not be time to generate any counterpart funds; that is correct. But 
i, certainly this program will in time provide counterpart pesetas. 

Mr. Cannon. Counterpart funds comprise a percentage ? 

General Wasupnourne. That is correct. 

Mr. Cannon. And when counterpart funds are finally provided, is 
ie the $40 million included as a basis of computation ? 
m General Wasupourne. They will be generated after we obligate 
sa the $40 million. But the application of the counterpart percentage 
u arrangement and all of that, which is very definitely nailed down, 
will apply to this oom in time. 

Mr. Cannon. You are speculating that we will get counterpart 
i funds on this $40 million ? 

| General Wasupourne. They will be gotten to the extent to which 
is counterpart funds apply; but I am approaching it here on the basis 
that we are asking for $40 million of Air Force construction funds 
without having any part of it made up out of counterpart under this 
particular program. 

Mr. Cannon. Now the particular ratio, the particular percenta 
of counterpart funds is always a matter of agreement between the 
high punteniing parties. What percentage do you expect to secure 
in this instance 

Colonel Matcotm. About 60 percent. There may be some mis- 
understanding about that. There will be no counterpart funds gen- 
erated from this $40 million. 

Mr. Cannon. Why not? 

Colonel Matcomm. This is strictly a public works program. 
Counterpart funds are generated only from economic aid funds. 


ECONOMIC ADVANTAGE TO THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Cannon. You do not consider this program, then, as of any 
economic aid to the Spanish Government ? 
os General Wasusourne. No, sir; we do not consider it as any part 
of the economic program. 

Mr. Cannon. You must concede these operations are of immense 
economic advantage to the Spanish Government and to the local 
economy. 

Mr. Ferry. That is purely incidental. The economic value will 
be purely incidental to the provision of military facilities we are 
providing for the benefit of the United States. We differentiate 
that from the economic aid which has been passed in other legisla- 
tion, the purpose of which is to rejuvenate and benefit and expand 
the Spanish economy by the application of United States funds. 

Mr. Cannon. Take the rehabilitation of these railroads and high- 
ways: Nothing could contribute more directly to the economic ad- 
vantage of the locality. 
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Mr. Ferry. That is being done by economic aid funds; not mili- 
tary funds. 

Mr. Cannon. The employment of the large amount of labor which 
is to be supplied locally is of great advantage to the local economic 
setup. 

Mr. Ferry. Unquestionably; but this is to build a military facility 
required for the benefit of the United States. 

Mr. Cannon. But in the course of building that facility for our- 
selves, you provide distinct advantages to the local government. 

Mr. Ferry. Granted. Nevertheless, we are doing this of our own 
volition to provide a military facility for ourselves and the fact that 
some benefit results to their economy is incidental. 

Mr. Cannon. That is part of the price we are paying the Spanish 
Government for the privilege of making installations. 

In the future, on all expenditure beyond the $40 million, we will 
get counterpart funds, of 60 percent ? 

Colonel Matcoum. Sixty percent. 

Mr. Cannon. How does that compare with the arrangement for 
counterpart funds with other European countries ? 

Colonel Matcotm. I am unable to answer that. 

Mr. Cannon. But in other countries you have counterpart funds 
generated from similar expenditures. How does this compare in 
percentage ? 

General Wray. I do not know that. 

Colonel Matcotm. May I clear up one more thing. The United 
States has agreed to give the Spanish Government a certain amount 
of economic aid. The Spanish have to pay 100 percent of the peseta 
value up to that dollar amount. That is known as counterpart funds. 
The Spanish have agreed in principle, at least, to apply 60 percent 
of their peseta counterpart to the military public-works program in 
Spain. This is the only country in which economic aid has been tied 
in at all with a United States military program—United States-for- 
eign country military program. I think it is Congress that has pro- 
hibited us from tying the two together heretofore. This is the only 
case of this nature. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Cannon. What would you say is the comparative cost of this 
installation as contrasted with similar costs in other European coun- 
tries, and in the United States? 

Mr. Ferry. We are estimating, with no background of construction 
experience, that it will cost us about 80 percent of United States prices. 

Mr. Cannon. How about similar work in other European 
countries ? 

Mr. Ferry. In other European countries our experience to date 
would indicate that the prices are practically the same as United 
States prices. 

Mr. Cannon. There seem to be many favorable conditions under 
which you are operating in Spain. The climate is more favorable; 
all the reports you have given us here of the availability of material 
indicate an adequate supply of desirable material; your security costs 
will be less, because there are no Communistic organizations against 
which you will have to take precaution against sabotage, as in other 
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countries. And on the whole it appears that such advantages as we 
do secure under this contract, or out of this program, will be at a 
lower ultimate cost, probably, than those in any other part of the 
world. 

Mr. Ferry. We are sure of that. In any part of Europe, this is the 
cheapest thing we can do, except in occupied territory such as Germany. 

Mr. Cannon. You have the cooperation here not only of the Gov- 
ernment but of the people. 

Mr. Ferry. It is my understanding from several visits to Spain that 
we are being enthusiastically received in Spain and we are receiving 
the utmost cooperation of the top authorities and the wholehearted 
welcome of the general populace. 

Mr. Rasavur. I am very well satisfied with the explanation which 
has been given. I feel like Mr. Cannon, that it is a necessary action 
on the part of our Government as a part of the strategy of the United 
States. I was delighted to read this article by Jack Steele of the 
Scripps Howard staff. He estimates the costs all the way as high as 
$2 billion to be spent in Spain. 

Mr. Ferry. I read the same article and, frankly, I have no idea 
where his figures came from. 

Mr. Rapaut. He says that nobody seems to want to set a figure, but 
there is approval of the expenditures, without knowing what the figure 
will be, by Dewey Short, who heads the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, who says: 

I only know the Spanish program is going to cost a considerable amount, but 
I think it is worth it. 

Senator Byrd has been over there and he says he feels that Franco 
won't let any graft get out of hand. There has been some feeling 
that there might be some maneuvering on the part of contractors 
over there, and I think that is one of the things we have to be very cau- 
tious about. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rapsavur. So I sound that warning to those who have a lot to do 
with the program. I think that is something that should alert them 
to the situation. 

I know we have all this fancy talk, $64 phrases, and so on; but it 
comes right down to the proposition of how close are we going to 
watch out for ourselves. I think it is the greatest red herring we can 
drag across the Russian trail; because we know Spain is going to fight 
and give you protection. And, as Mr. Cannon said yesterday, we won't 
have much trouble over there with any kind of sabotage. 

That is all in our favor. 

We just do not want to make an overwhelmingly desirable nation 
out of Spain as against sister nations of the world; but there is this 
much to be said about it. They have seen eye to eye with us. They 
do not have any real feeling for communism. I do not think there is 
even a chance for it to raise its head over there. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rasavt. I certainly hope for one thing that we will be very 
cautious about any abuse in employing people to stop the friendship 
that may be born here and sustained; because you have climatic condi- 
tions in Spain that are very beneficial to us, especially with the Air 
Force coming into the power it is. And, moreover, you have the 
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protection of the mountains there and then there is the availability of 
the ports and the Navy has quite a program. 

I am going to watch it awfully close on this committee, because I 
am in a frame of mind that we may not watch it for our own interests 
to the extent that we should. By that, I mean the monetary interests 
of this country. And we have had some big surprises on this Hill 
during the number of years I have been here, at home and abroad. 

So I hope this will have the maximum amount of attention; that 
it may be an outstanding performance on the part of those who have 
it in charge. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Ex Corrro 


Mr. Davis. We will turn, then, to the second facility which you 
mentioned, General Washbourne, that at El Copero. I wish you would 
tell us about the site situation there particularly, the land, any drain- 
age problem you may have, the foundation conditions, and what you 
have done about determining those conditions. 

General WasHpourNne. Very well. The site at El Copero lies in the 
river valley 5 miles south of the city of Seville. It is a flat plain near 
the river, rising to gentle rolling ground toward the east. 

The soil is of average quality there. It has light clays, loam and 
some sand in it. It has only average bearing value. 

The field being flat has local dainage problems. Behind the ac- 
tual field that the Spanish are using now, a sod field, they have a 
drainage ditch some 3 miles in length which brings the local drainage 
around the field and into the river. There is a slight danger of water 
from the river in flood times backing up in the drainage ditch and 
backing up on the field. 

They are using the sod strip, and we have provided in this FE] 
Copero project to connect up our airfield drainage project to the drain- 
age ditch, to be sure we meet the problem of drainage there. 

As to the soil, we have all the information that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment has with respect to the geology and foundation conditions in 
the Seville area. We have just an average site so far as building is 
concerned. The warehouses and the like should be definitely put on 
the solid ground away from the river, and that is the layout the archi- 
tect-engineer people are working on at the present time. 

Mr. Davis. What is the contemplated mission of El Copero ? 

(Discussion off the record) 

Mr. Davis. Your total estimated cost is what? 

General WasHBouRNE. The present estimate of El Copero is about 
$30 million as the scope of the building there. 

Mr. Davis. That figure takes into consideration the studies you 
have made with respect to the land situation there. 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir; that is right. There, again, most 
of this year’s money goes into pavements, and a limited amount into 
warehousing. 

CONSTRUCTION OF WAREHOUSING 


Mr. Davis. What is the nature of the construction of the ware- 
housing? I assume it is very similar at all of these Spanish bases. 
Can you tell us a little about that ? 
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General WasHnournr. It will be what you might call the Spanish 
version of our definitive warehousing. That will be somewhat ~ 
manent in nature; it won’t be just temporary, but their method of 
building over there is a little different from ours. We have allowed, 
in fact we have instructed, the architect-engineer to plan the Air Force 
facilities to use Spanish design and Spanish methods. 

Mr. Davis. You are anticipating getting that at something in the 
neighborhood of $4 a square foot, or something like that. 

General Wasnpourne. Yes, sir. Actually, for planning purposes, 
we have taken the standard United States price of $6; 80 percent of 
that would be $4.80. I do not know that this figures out exactly that. 

Mr. Davis. It is something less. 

General Wasnpourne. $3.80. I believe that is the figure that 
our local people over there developed. 

Mr. Davis. What is the total acreage there at El Copero? 

General WasupourNne. There are 617 acres in the existing base that 
they have made available to the Air Force, and on the projected needs 
the airbase will require from 2,000 to 2,500 additional acres. In 
other words, they have a small sod field for preliminary training and 
we anticipate we will have to add from 2,000 to 2,500 additional acres 
to build new modern bomber runways and depot facilities and still 
leave the Spanish all they have on their own site. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have reasonable assurance that you are going 
to be able to get that land? F 

General WasHpourne. Oh, yes, sir; this was a very definite ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. Davis. Have you seen that? 

General Wasitpourne. Yes, sir; I have been over there. 

Mr. Davis. What are they going to be displacing? 

Colonel Matcoim. Principally farmland. 

General WasnpourNe. It is grassland mainly. There is only one 
farmstead on the whole 5,000 or 6,000 acres, except for the airfield 

art. 
Mr. Hanp. I have two questions of a general nature which do not 
especially apply to El Copero. I forgot to ask previously, in your 
construction plans, if you are providing any special facilities for 
loading and unloading of ammunition, or would that be more prop- 
erly addressed to the Navy in connection with the port ? 

General Wasnpourne. In connection with the port, it is planned to 
have general cargo unloading capabilities, but no special arrange- 
ments for ammunition that I know of. Undoubtedly the Navy re- 
quirements for ammunition will more than meet the Air Force re- 
quirements. Ours is in the nature of bulk tonnage; there is no spe- 
cial hazard connected with it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Hanp. You do not run into an explosive hazard situation which 
special facilities? 

yeneral Wasupourne. No, sir. 


COORDINATION WITH SPANISH GOVERNMENT 


_ Mr. Hann. In article 2 of the technical agreement there are provi- 
sions which provide that in the constructing and developing of the 
agreed areas and facilities the cost will be subject to consultation 
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and agreement between the two governments. To what extent does 
that provision affect what we are dealing with now? Can the Spanish 
Government veto the costs we are now dealing with in this appropria- 
tion subcommittee ? 

General Wasnpourne. No, sir, I do not think it means that at all. 
The costs over there, of course, are geared to several things. In the 
first place, the exchange rate of the peseta is one of the governing 
factors in cost. If that is 35 pesetas to the dollar, that makes one 
cost; if it is pegged at 45, it is something else. That has to be 
agreed upon. 

The availability of certain materials from the Spanish economy has 
to be agreed upon. For instance, we could not move in and tie up all 
of the cement without harm to them. We expect that the labor rates 
will have to be approved by the prover ministers of the Spanish 
Government, and they have 3 or 4 different rates for social-security 
charges before you finally arrive at the final take-home pay. 

The introduction of foreign materials is an item that has to be 
agreed upon; the inshipment of our equipment from French Morocco 
and Port Lyautey has to be agreed upon. 

The Director of Construction of the Navy Department was put into 
the organization almost for the sole purpose of consulting and co- 
ordinating with the Spanish ministers, so that the officer actually in 
charge of construction may have his time free to oversee the work. 

Mr. Hanp. What concerns me is the wording of article 2 in the 
technical agreement which provides as follows: “Except as provided 
in article 1 of this agreement”’—and that has to do with supplying 
land at the cost to the Spanish Government—“the cost of the con- 
structing and developing of the agreed areas and facilities, together 
with necessary communications, will be subject to consultations and 
agreement between the two governments.” 

I am concerned as to whether we are now dealing with certain cost 
figures that the Spanish Government later has to agree to to make 
effective. I am not sure that is what it means, but it seems to read 
that way. 

Colonel Matcotm. That is a straight matter, I think, of contract- 
ing. We are going to have the prime contractor in Spain and the 
prime contractor is going to work directly with the Spanish con- 
tractors who, to the maximum of their capability, are going to perform 
this construction. And it is just a matter of working out the con- 
tracts as we would with construction here in the United States. 

Mr. Hanp. I do not want to labor this subject any more, but on the 
surface it seems to make provision that the costs of constructing these 
facilities are subject not only to consultation but agreement with the 
Spanish Government. And if I have any point which has any merit 
at all, I can just leave it by suggesting that some further thought be 
given to what the interpretation of that language really means. 

General Wasneovurne. I will be glad to look into it and tell you 
what the thought is. 


Moron 


Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will resume with the third of the 
Spanish bases at Moron (de la Frontera). 
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Will you give us a statement with respect to the overall cost of the 
mission of that establishment, General Washbourne ? 

General WasHpnourne. Very well, sir. 

The base at Moron is 30 miles southeast of Sevilla. 

The cost of Moron is estimated to be about $12 million, or possibly 
as high as $14 million. We are carrying it at $12 million at the 
moment. 

Mr. Davis. What does the Spanish Air Force have there now? 

General Wasupournr. The Spanish Air Force has a small operat- 
ing detachment there, basically a training organization. It is very 
small by our standards. 

It isa grass field, a very large open plain—a Ilano, I believe they call 
it—probably 10,000 acres with no fences, no bushes, or anything, but 
big black cattle on it. 

We will build a pavement and the like for the bomber operation. 
All facilities we build will be on the other side from what the Spanish 
have. 

Mr. Davis. What amount of land do you anticipate taking over 
there ? 

General WasHBouRNE. We expect to have somewhere between 1,500 
and 2,500 acres of additional land, depending upon our final layouts. 
It will be 1,500 acres if we build standard parking layouts for the 
planes. It will probably be 2,500 if we have to disperse. 

That study is continuing, and we do not know at this time what that 
final layout will be. 

Mr. Davis. What foundation studies have you been able to make 
so far, and what have you learned ? 

General Wasupourne. The foundation conditions at Moron are 
excellent. They are sandy loan soils with good drainage, and a con- 
siderable amount of gravel among the grass roots. The bearing value 
of it, in a limited exploration, is found to be good. 


AIRFIELD DRAINAGE 


Mr. Davis. You have an item in here for airfield drainage. Does 
that indicate any particular difficulty with drainage? 

General Wasnpourne. No, sir; there is no particular difficulty 
there. The only drainage they have now is just sheet drainage from 
that large, flat area, and this drainage item was intended to connect 
up to the local drainage channels when we regrade the airfield and 
pave it, to collect the water a little differently from what it is now. 

Mr. Hanp. I got the impression from your testimony this morning 
that the second phase of this program was not particularly firm. Is 
that correct or not? 

General WasHpourne. No, sir; it is not correct. It is quite firm, but 
the timing of it is not to be nailed down to any particular year. 

However, the extension of the POL system, for instance, will con- 
tinue right on from when we start until we finish it. It will be a 
continuing operation. 

Mr. Hanp. You would not extend that line, or would you? 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir; up to Zaragoza, at least, it will be 
a continuation. 

Mr. Hanp. You would not continue the other portion, unless your 
other base were located there? 
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General WaAsHxBourne. That is right. 

Mr. Hanp. Your planning is fairly firm with respect to that second 
phase, but your timing is not? You are not sure just when you may 
need them or ask for them? 

General WasHsourne. We are sure we are not going to ask for 
them in 1955. 

Emercency Bases 


Mr. Hanp. Is that also settled with respect to item F, those six 
emergency bases? Is that firmly planned? 

General WasnpourNe. Yes, it is firmly planned and we have picked 
out the ones we want to use. 


STRUCTURES AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Taser. General, how much of the structures and facilities at 
the airfields have the Spanish given us? 

General Wasnpourne. On the base at Torrejon the Spanish have 
a concrete runway about 4,280 feet long and 200 feet wide, and a very 
small taxiway and apron to get to it. 

At El Copero and Moron they are grass fields, like we used 20 
years ago. 

At Zaragoza they have both a new commercial airport with pave- 
ment and aprons and taxiways, and a beginning of a military depot 
field connected to it, which is hardly started so far as the pavements 
are concerned but is well along so far as the buildings are concerned. 

We do not expect to use any of the Spanish structures and facilities 
on these bases, because they will need them to develop their own air 
force, with the exception of Zaragoza. It is expected that we will 
have all or nearly all of the facilities of the depot given to us for use, 
and probably restricted use of the civil airport and terminal that they 
are not using very much now. 

We have been careful not to give them the impression that we 
wanted to move in there and take over their things, because they 
do not have much except plans and hopes, and they want to use all 
they have in their buildup. 


ZARAGOZA 


Mr. Davis. The next installation is proposed at Zaragoza. Will 
you give us some general information with respect to the mission and 
the proposed total cost and the general nature of the installations 
which are planned there? 

General Wasnunourne. The base at Zaragoza is developed for the 
war mission and the peacetime operation. 

The projected cost of the base at Zaragoza is $1314 million. 

As I started to say, the base at Zaragoza is partly constructed. The 
Spanish have already built a substantial civil airport on the part 
referred to as San Jurgo. It was built and completed beyond their 
civil requirements. 

They have expected to give us the operational use of it immediately, 
and even after we finish the other part of the field we can still use 
that part. 
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Both runways are connected by a road and will later be connected 
by a taxiway. They are about 1,000 feet apart. They have the 
same bearing and are offset from each other by about a half mile. 

We will have to finish the military airport, that is, the military 
runway; and build up the aprons and taxiways for it, and will have 
the operation of both of them tied together. 

The soil there is exceptionally good, at Zaragoza. It is the tail 
of a long, flat slope coming down from the mountains approaching 
acanal. It is excellent soil. It approaches low-grade concrete, and 
makes for the finest kind of construction. 

The airport there is built with what we call a Telford base, great 
chunks of rock put in a trench and tamped down hard by hand, 
covered over with a blacktop surface. It has excellent bearing 
value. 

LAND 


Mr. Davis. Your total overall land amount there was how much? 

General Wasnpourne. 925 acres, Mr. Chairman, in the present air- 
port property. All the necessary land to complete the layout is 
staked out and will be made available by the Spanish Government. 

If they do not give us complete use of the depot they have built, 
we may have to go across the canal and develop some storage facili- 
ties, and if we have any substantial housing development there in 
the future we probably will have to extend the land across the canal 
into some almost desert type of unirrigated acreage, to make up the 
difference. 

As it stands now, the layout looks very good, and there is plenty 
of land to do it on. It is about 8 or 9 miles from the town of Zaragoza, 
in a splendid location. 

Mr. Davis. You mean your present plans do not contemplate any 
additional land other than the 925 acres? 

General WasHrournr. Yes, they do. I do not have the acreage at 
hand as to how much that is. I would estimate, from looking at it 
when I was there, probably another 1,500 acres. 

Mr. Davis. Give us that figure for the record, please. 

General Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Sanjurjo Airport, located 9 miles west of Zaragoza, comprises 925 acres in the 
present airport property. Usable land for the USAF base is a strip of about 
12,000 by 1,000 feet, situated between the parallel taxiway on the south and the 
Imperial Canal of Aragon on the north. Present plans call for location of all 
possible facilities in the strip between the taxiway and canal. Under current 
utilization and deployment plans some additional land on the north side of the 
canal may have to be obtained for the USAF by the Spanish Government for 
housing and other personnel base facilities. It may also be necessary to provide 
dispersed parking on the south side of the airport in undeveloped, semiarid 
land. 

The projected USAF base will require approximately 2,000 to 2,500 acres of ad- 
ditional land, depending on the decision as between undispersed and widely 
dispersed apron parking, POL, and housing. 


General Wasnpourne. The flying weather in the Ebro Valley at 
this location is exceptionally fine, and the wind blows from the same 
direction all the time. 

Mr. Ranavr. That is the reason for those two strips being laid out 
parallel like that? 
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General WasHnourne. Yes, sir. We have no need at all for a cross- 
wind runway. 
HOUSING 


Mr. Hanp. General, this is not especially appropriate to phase 1, 
and we are not faced with it presently, but in the future we are going 
to be faced with housing. Is there a fair amount of civilian housing 
here which might reduce the problem of construction of barracks and 
officer and family quarters ? 

General Wasupnourne. The situation is not particularly favorable 
in Spain, Mr. Hand. 

In the Madrid area, a city of 2 million people, there is, of course, a 
great deal of family housing, but the rents there are not particularly 
favorable. They are already showing signs of going up. 

At Sevilla, a city of 406,000, I believe it is, we have an even smaller 
amount of housing that would be suitable for American rentals. 

At the smaller town of Zaragoza, on the order of 30,000, there is 
almost no housing which would be available for rentals, except by dis- 
placing Spanish families. That is already going on, as a matter of 
fact. 

Moron is out in the ranch country, 30 miles from Sevilla, and there 
is none at all. 

Mr. Hanp. Have you given or do you intend to give in the future 
attention to a very careful survey of housing? 

General WasHupourne. It has already been done and is still con- 
tinuing. Those housing surveys consider methods of rent control or 
some other device to meet the requirement. 

The guarantee housing plan under this $100 million authorization 
that the Air Force has will be extended to Spain if it can be worked 
out. Our Paris office has already made all types of explorations in 
that direction. 

We also have indications that a good deal of Spanish capital 
is interested in housing developments for our families if it works 
out right. 

On that basis, we expect to limit the family housing to the five sets 
for key personnel we have found to be necessary for control of the 
base. 

Mr. Hanp. So that before we talk about housing, which is a year 
or so in the future, at least, you will be prepared to give us pretty 
adequate information about the availability of civilian housing there? 

General WasHBourne. Yes, we hope to. Now, we will have to talk 
about housing for the airmen and the messing facilities and for the 
bachelor officers and all, in the next 2 or 3 months, in connection with 
the 1955 program. Family housing will be limited so far as we can 
see, from appropriated funds, to these five sets. 


OTHER FACILITIES 


Mr. Taper. You mentioned $13 million. These items you have 
shown here total only $5 million. What comprises the rest of it ? 

General WasHpourNeE. The rest of it would be the construction of 
the housing and administration facilities and operational items. 

Mr. Taser. You mean those things you are not asking for at this 
time? 
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54 
General WasHpourne. No, sir; we are not asking to start work on 
them with this $40 million. We will have to begin next year and 
finish them up in the 1956 program. 


GRADING 


Mr. Taser. What sort of a grade do you have on the land that you 
et? 
. General Wasupourne. On this particular base, Mr. Taber, both of 
the runways are already laid out and graded. One of them is com- 
plete and the other is partially complete. The grade is well within 
our criteria for jet operations. 

Mr. Taner. What about these others? Do you have to build new 
runways? 

General Wasnnournr. At Madrid we will extend the existing run- 
way. That is flat field except for this short pavement right in the 
middle of it. We will have to regrade that. But it is just as flat as 
this table. It will be a very simple matter to establish ideal grades 
on all three bases. 

Mr. Taser. Where is El Copero? 

General WasxHpourne. Five miles south of Sevilla. That is this 
base right here, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Taser. Does it cost you more or less for your construction of 
concrete work, than it does over here ? 

General WasHpourne. Less. 

Mr. Taser. Are both material and labor cheaper ? 

General Wasnpourne. That is right; yes, sir. We expect to get 
very favorable pavement prices in comparison to United States costs. 
To do that we expect to bring in our equipment from French Morocco 
and Port Lyautey at little or no cash charge and make it available for 
the contractors to use. 


POL Factmrtrs 


Mr. Davis. The next item appears to be the POL facilities, for 
which you have indicated a need for $9,680,000. You have given us 
a pretty good overall statement of your requirements in that respect. 
Will you tell us a little more specifically just what you expect to be 
able to accomplish with this increment of money ? 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir. Most of these funds here will go 
for the procurement of the materials that the contractor will need 
to start his work. For instance, we are going to ask him to buy and 
deliver onto the site about [deleted] barrels of bulk storage and 100 
miles of 8-inch pipe and 150 miles of the 10-inch pipe and all the 12- 
inch pipe necessary to hook up the port and terminal and build up as 
far as the Sevilla terminal. 

We are estimating 4 pumping stations necessary to start moving, 
although we think there may be as many as 16 to 20 before we get the 
whole thing in. 

This is really just a materials item for the most part, although we 
do not want to limit the contractor from doing any field work he can 
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get in and do in the way of right-of-way improvement or any of the 
other necessary work. 

Mr. Davis. How much of this procurement here is for POL facili- 
ties for the four bases ? 

General Wasupourne. All of it. 

Mr. Davis. No part of it is for additional bases? 

General WasusBourne. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know how much was actually done in the way 
of procurement of material of this kind for the pipeline in North 
Africa that was to originate at Safi, the plans for which have now 
been abandoned ? 

General Wasunourne. I believe all of the pipe for that Safi leg 
was purchased and delivered to the French Morocco stock, Mr. Chair- 
man. We built the line from the site of El] Djema Sahim on into 
Ben Guerir. The part we did not build from El Djema Sahim to 
the port at Safi was, of course, put into the surplus stock and has 
either been used for another base or has been earmarked for it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. We could anticipate that anything you might be able 
to salvage from there would result in a corresponding diminishing 
of this request for $9,680,000 ; is that correct ¢ 

General Wasnzourne. I would rather put it this way, Mr. Davis: 
We should have this immediately, and apply the French Moroccan 
pipe to next year and the year after. In other words, put it into 
the job as we can get to it. We certainly will need all of this and 
more, too, to connect up. 


TOTAL MATERIAL REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Davis. This is your total material requirement for the POL 
facilities for these four bases? 

General Wasupourne. No, sir; this is not the total. This is an 
application against the connecting up. 

I have the figures here of what the mileage is to do this job. It is 
74 miles of 12-inch line from the port up to Sevilla. There are 190 
miles of 10-inch line from Sevilla up to Ciudad Real. It is another 
111 miles up to Madrid, and 35 miles of local connections in the 
Madrid and Sevilla areas. 

Now beyond this program, if you go on to Zaragoza, there are 
200 miles of that line. 

I could not say that this amount of pipe here will complete that 
main stem into Zaragoza. I do not think it will. 

Mr. Davis. Then what was the basis on which this material re- 
quirement was set up ? 

General Wasupourne. This was set up on the basis of putting 
about $10 million into the initial effort to buy the materials and get 
them delivered so that the contractor can start construction as soon 
as he can get into it. 

The quantities here are substantial satisfaction of this main stem 
part up as far as Madrid, but I would not want to tell the committee 
that it is all of it, because it does not measure out exactly right. It 
was a“ a rough-in of a $10 million procurement effort to get the job 
started. 
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For instance, the [deleted] storage here is probably, let us say, no 
better than one-fifth, or maybe even one-tenth, of what we want to put 
in. 

Mr. Davis. Well, as I view it, certainly you would not want to in- 
vest this money in anything more than the minimum amount re- 
quired to keep your contractors busy, we will say during the first year. 
After that we will have some counterpart funds which will be gener- 
ated which can apply here, rather than having somebody go ahead 
and put in a lot of good, hard dollars in this work at the beginning 
and then not having construction work. If the committee should de- 
cide that phase 1 is as far as it wants to go, the counterpart funds 
could be applied against some of these things, rather than putting out 
our money more than we need to right now. 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir; to a degree. I think counterpart 
funds can apply against the labor items of POL, but we are fairly 
certain that the Spanish economy cannot furnish any part of the ma- 
terials that go into this job, nor could they furnish the skilled labor, 
like Chicago Bridge & Iron specialists, to actually put it in. 

The pipe line, to include Zaragoza, is estimated to cost as much as 
$25 million, so this $10 million in this first year is far short of the esti- 
mated cost of connecting up the first four bases. 

Mr. Davis. Well, on the basis of that chart it is about $5 million 
short; is that right? 

General WasHeourne. Well, Mr. Chairman, there is not too much 
relation between this $15 million shown there as the first phase and 
this $9.6 million we are asking for in 1954, because under our under- 
standing this first phase begins in 1954 but does not necessarily end 
in 1954. Itgoeson. It is just a progressive construction. 

The second phase does not necessarily begin in 1955 and end in 1957, 
for instance. It is an idea of a 4-base complex followed and over- 
lapped by any bases that are added. 

Mr. Davis. I do not think the committee has sufficient information 
to commit itself on anything beyond the first phase. I think you 
ought to furnish us with information with respect to items B, C, and 
D which are required for the four bases that we are talking about in 
this first phase. 

General WasHrournr. Yes, sir. 

On the POL, the requirement for four bases would be $25 million; 
but we did not feel that we could take that big a portion of our first 
$40 million, which is about the kind of money we intend to put in the 
Spanish program, out of our available funds and commit it to the 
POL and have so little left for the pavement and the onbase fueling 
and communications. So we limited this first year’s application of 
the POL to approximately $10 million. 


SURPLUS MATERIALS 


Mr. Hanp. Do your present cost estimates which are now before us, 
General, reflect at all the possible availability of material in North 
Africa? 

General Wasurourne. Yes; they do reflect the possible availability, 
Mr. Chairman, but I do not know of any particular application that 
we have made of it in compiling these estimates. 
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As we told you earlier today, this is pretty much a planning figure 
based on 80 percent of the United States costs. If we get substantial 
quantities, for instance, of 10-inch pipe in French Morocco, we would 
obviously be able to cut the $414 million worth of 10-inch pipe item 
down substantially. However, the stock of 10-inch pipe left in French 
Morocco is not likely to be as much as one-fifth of that. 

Mr. Hann. Can we anticipate that you will use to a maximum extent 
any surplus materials that are in the North African program ¢ 

General Wasnpourne. That is correct. We have very definite pro- 
cedures and directives out to accomplish that. 

In doing that we are finding it expedient to compromise the so- 
called fair-value code that the Department of Defense uses on the 
transfer of Government-owned materials. We want, in other words, 
to furnish some incentive for everybody, including the Spanish pro- 
gram, to use as much of that French Moroccan material as can be 
efficiently used. 

RUNWAYS 


Mr. Hanp. General, I understood you to say this morning that you 
had not definitely determined whether you were going to use asphalt 
or reinforced concrete on all these runways. Did I understand you 
correctly ¢ 

General WasHpourNeE. That is correct. We have not made that 
determination. As I said, the existing runway at Torrejon is con- 
crete. Iam sure the Spanish Government would insist that we extend 
it in concrete. 

The other base at Zaragoza is already paved with asphalt. The 
bomber part of the field, the second runway, does not have any sur- 
facing on it at all. It may be better to put concrete down, or it may 
be better to put down asphalt. That is what the architect-engineer 
is to determine for us. 

On the two fields at E] Copero and Moron they are presently grass 
fields with no pavement at all. The type of pavement there, except 
for critical areas, will be determined by the comparative costs for the 
two types. 

Mr. Hann. Is there about the same comparable difference there in 
the construction of asphalt or cement pavement as there is in the 
United States ? 

General Wasnpournre. I do not have too good figures on that, Mr. 
Chairman. The preponderance of paving in Spain is reinforced con- 
crete. There must be a cost preference for it, or else they would not 
do it, because they do not have extra money to use for that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Hanp. Is any consideration being given to the construction 
which has been used from time to time—certainly by the Navy, I 
think—where you construct the ends of the runways with reinforced 
concrete and the center part with asphalt ? 

General Wasupsournr. That is right. We use that criteria, too. 
We apply it where the circumstances are good. 

For instance, in some of our big bomber bases in this country we 
have all the aprons required to be of concrete, with the concrete ends 
on the runway. The center part of the runway may be blacktop. 

On the other hand, down at Homestead, Fla., the underlying coral 
was so favorable that we are going to build our entire base of asphalt, 
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even though it violates the criteria otherwise. It is much less costly. 

Mr. CeperserG. Are we not being a little bit optimistic in regard to 
the amount of counterpart funds that are going to be available to 
apply against the military construction program / 

As I understand it the expense of the rehabilitation of the railroads 
and roads which will be necessary so that these bases can be properly 
serviced is not listed in the military construction program, but would 
be paid for out of counterpart funds and handled by the Spanish 
Government itself; is that correct? 

General WAsnpourne. That is the economic aid program. It is not 
directly connected to this military program. 

Mr. CeperserG. But, nevertheless, it is coming out of counterpart 
funds, is not that right? 

Colonel Mauco-m. No, that is not entirely true. 

Mr. Cepersera. I would like to have a statement to correct that. 

Colonel Marcotm. The counterpart funds can only apply toward 
Jabor and materials. The economic aid funds will buy this land and 
the rolling stock and so forth. Some of the counterpart funds will be 
applied to the construction and improvement, shall I say, of the road- 
bed and so forth of those or of that trackage leading toward the bases. 

Mr. Creperserc. Has there been any definite percentage set aside as 
to the amount of counterpart funds that will go to the uses of rail and 
road facilities and the amount that will go toward military develop- 
ment ? 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir, that is very definitely worked out 
in the agreement. Every percentage of every slice of Spanish aid 
funds has been finally agreed upon. 

Mr. Cepersers. I can understand where Spain would go to the point 
where it would improve all of its roads and rail facilities even though 
though they were not connected with supporting of our bases out of 
counterpart funds, leaving very little to apply against the military 
program unless something is pinned down. 

General WAsupourne. It is pinned down, and that is the one respect 
that the agreement with Spain is the best one we have been able to 
get so far as foreign aid is concerned. This agreement ties down 
the counterpart funds in support of the military program. None of 
the others have done that. We have had to “persuade” our way into 
such benefits under the other agreements. Here, it is spelled out. 

Mr. Cepernerc. That is fine. I did not realize it was spelled out 
that definitely. 

General WasnpBournr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Your cost of storage seems to be quite considerably 
different on different items. 

Here, you have bulk depot storage, [deleted] at $720,000. Over on 
the previous page you have [deleted] storage at $173,000. I do not 
know whether that is so far out of line, but you have at the Moron 
Base | deleted] storage at a cost of $512,000. 

I am wondering whether they are all figured on the same basis or 
are there reasons why they are not? 

General WasHpourne. There are reasons why the prices are dif- 
ferent, Mr. Taber. 

On the bases we have the standard size tanks—the 13,500 barrel or 
the 20,000 barrel—and those are commercial sizes. When we put them 
underground, we estimate they will cost a certain amount per barrel. 
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In this bulk storage, which is under the POL project here that we 
were talking about, we have different types of storage in larger units 
and we, also, do not know the extent to which we will have to put it 
completely underground. 

Mr. Taner. Your pipeline costs are a little bit high and are figured 
on a somewhat different basis? 

General Wasnprournre. Yes, sir, I believe that—for instance, the 
10-inch line is estimated at about $5 a foot. I have another set of 
figures which indicates that for the entire job the pipeline—big and 
little—will average about $44,000 a mile, including all the tankage, 
the pumps, the communications and the maintenance facilities set up. 


PIPELINE 


Mr. Taser. You have to buy the pipe over here, do you not ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ranavt. In this first phase there I notice on the pipeline, under 
section (e) there you have $15 million ? 

General WasuBourne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. A few moments ago you said that to put this pipeline 
there to take care of the 4 bases would probably run $10 million more ? 

General WasHBourRNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavut. Under the second phase there under POL extensions, 
I take those to be the extensions at the bases, is that right? 

General Wasusourne. No, sir, that is the bulk storage. In other 
words, it will be the additional pipeline to connect up. 

Mr. Rarnavr. The additional pipeline and the tankage? 

General WasHBourne. Yes, sir, and more secure construction, prob- 
ably. In other words, we do not know how much it is going to cost 
to put all those millions of gallons underground, Mr. Rabaut. 

Mr. Rapavt. I understood you to say this morning that you thought 
there would be about 35 miles involved in those extensions? 

General WasHpourne. Local extensions, yes. 

Mr. Ranaut. I was wondering why that would cost $26 million, 
but it is the storage which is included in that which brings it up? 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir, and also those runs to Zaragoza 
and the additional tankage, whatever that turns out to be. 


COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Davis. The next, and final matter to be presented with respect 
to the Spanish construction, is a $1 million request for various com- 
munication facilities. 

General Washbourne, will you tell us about those, or such portions 
as you see fit, on the record and if you find it necessary to go off the 
record, you may do so. 

General WasHBourne. Very well, sir. The communications net and 
the radar net in Spain is an area proposition. The radar net will 
probably involve sites in all of Spain. The communications net is a 
series of relay stations and switching terminals that connect up all 
our bases with landlines and radio telephones and all sorts of com- 
munications. Due to the number of sites and the fact that the field- 
work on them could not be undertaken within this fiscal year, we 
have determined to make available to the Navy the blanket figure of 
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$1 million to begin the fieldwork on this system and have not tied it 
down to apeaiic application to any particular site or to any particular 


portion of it to communications, as opposed to the radar net. This is 
to enable the contractor to get into the field and get started on his pro- 
gram and to buy any materials that he needs to make a start. That is 
the extent of it. 

Mr. Davis. What is that figure under section (b) entitled “com 
net’? 

General WasHBouRNE. $6,488,000. 

Mr. Davis. How much of that is a requirement connected with the 
four bases that we have discussed ? 

General Wasusourne. All of it is connected with these four bases. 

Mr. Davis. Is that also true with respect to the item of $7,479,000 
for the radar net ? 

General WasHpourne. Yes, sir, it is in this respect: These radar 
sites are area requirements, and we would have about the same re- 
quirement for radar net to protect ourselves in Spain with the four 
bases as we would have if we built more within the coverage of the net 
we have already got. 

Mr. Davis. What we are doing here is to provide you with a starting 
fund on an overall requirement of about $14 million, is that correct? 

General Wasneourne. That is correct. That is the way we see it. 


SECTION 407 CLEARANCE 


Mr. Davis. General, on this Spanish complex, is there any real ad- 
vantage to be gained by our providing you with funds until such time 
as you could come ~ and inform us that you have obtained section 
407 clearance ? 

General Wasupourne. Yes, sir. There is a practical reason why 
the entire picture should be clarified moneywise. We have the Navy 
Department selecting a contractor; and his fees and general arrange- 
ments will have to depend upon the scope of the program and the pros- 
pects of what he can get started with. Additionally, Mr. Chairman, 
we have already appeared before the Senate committee and have re- 
ceived their approval, and we expect to receive it from the House 
Armed Services Committee within a very few days. I believe it 
it would be altogether fitting that the committee consider the $40 mil- 
lion allotment as an immediate requirement, as far as the section 407 
clearances are concerned. 

Mr. Davis. Will you inform the clerk when you have obtained the 
section 407 clearance from both of the legislative committees? 

General WasHBoURNE. Yes, sir; we will. 

Mr. Davis. Is it a sound approach to be sure that we are providing 
a minimum amount of money, inasmuch as we are furnishing hard 
money here, to give every reasonable chance for counterpart funds 
to be generated that can be used on this program ? 

General WasHpournr. Yes, sir, the setup here in this $40 million 
is not designed solely to get the maximum counterpart return, because 
that would be almost wholly labor if we did; but we have to com- 
promise that with the necessity of building operational facilities like 
pavement, fuel storage, and communications first so that if we needed 
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these bases before we expect to for combat purposes, we would have 
the best return on our investment. This pavement will return a lot 
of the type of activity that would be applicable to counterpart funds, 
but as Colonel Malcolm said, all the counterpart comes out of the 
economic aid and not out of the military. 

Mr. Davis. The actual amount of cash required, in addition to this 
$40 million for the completion of this first phase, would be very small; 
is that not correct ? 

General Wasupourne. I doubt it, Mr. Chairman, although I am 
not prepared to say where I differ with you. 

Our expectation would be that we are coming up in the 1955 pro- 
gram and asking you to authorize about $45 million more development 
on this group of bases. Now at that time, I think, we will be in a lot 
better position to evaluate the prospects of counterpart substitution 
for dollars than we are now. Also, we would have the FOA and the 
other people who handle that part of the program in a better position 
to state what they think they can do. 

Mr. Davis. When you do come back I think you should have in 
mind that, prima facie as of today, by the provision of $40 million 
against a total requirement of about $99 million, and with an expecta- 
tion of between $50 million and $60 million to be generated by counter- 
part funds, it is going to be your responsibility to show us why the 
committee has not completed its job of funding so far as the first four 
bases are concerned. 

General WasHpourNe. All right, sir, I am sure I can do that. 

I would like to observe at this time that the about $60 million ex- 
pectation that was mentioned here cannot be generated by this portion 
of the program. I think that would be the top figure we will get 
when we get through it all. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. General Washbourne, from your study of the overall 
agreement that we have with Spain, in which we do have the coor- 
dination of the Military Assistance and the Economic Assistance and 
these base rights for military construction, do you have any comments 
that you would care to make with respect to any practical difficulties 
that you see in the construction program in Spain or any particular 
good points that you see with respect to it ¢ 

General WasHpourNne. We see no adverse factors in this program 
at all, Mr. Chairman. All the information we have now is that 
the construction over there will be less costly than average in that 
we have the time and all the conditions which are favorable before 
proceeding in an orderly manner, and the planning will be completely 
adequate before we commit ourselves to any work. So we do not 
have the problem of being committed to some contract before we 
have it all laid out in black and white. 

Mr. Davis. This is the first agreement with any foreign country 
where military construction is taking place that we have had any 
recognition of the requirement for the use of counterpart funds for 
military construction, is that right? 

General WasuBourne. I believe that is correct. That is the only 
one that we know of. ’ 

Mr. Taser. Are they not doing it in Germany ? 
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General Wasupourne. Those are occupation funds, Mr. Taber. ; 


They do not come under quite the status of an agreement. The 


Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, General Washbourne. 


14 
Deutschemark program is not like this, as I understand it. 


Frmay, January 8, 1954. 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Arr Force Construction Program 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. STANLEY T. WRAY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INSTALLA- 
TIONS 
COL. EDWARD J. HOPKINS, COMPTROLLER, THIRD AIR FORCE 


Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order. 

General Wray, do you have any general statement which you wish 
to make at this time? 

General Wray. I think the committee is aware that the Air Min- 
istry is our construction agent in the United Kingdom, and that our 
costs in this program are based on past experience. This program 
is something on the order of $33 million. It provides not quite the 
minimal operational facilities on 19 stations. The program as 
originally submitted to the Office of the Secretary of Defense would 
have given us the minimal operational facilities, but they have not 
allowed us to bring the full program forward. 

Mr. Davis. Does this justification show the 19 bases we are talking 
about ? 

General Wray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have a map which shows the entire United 
Kingdom complex of bases? 

General Wray. Yes, sir; we do have that. 

I would_like to discuss these bases off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. General Wray, you have submitted to us a list of 19 
installations in the United Kingdom for which you are seeking funds 


in the 1954 fiscal year, the total request amounting to $33,653,000. 


STATUS OF PROGRAM 


Will you give us a brief history, for the record, and bring us up to 


date on the status of the Air Force construction program in the United 
Kingdom ? 


General Wray. In what sense do you mean, Mr. Chairman? Do 


you mean to show our total investment in the past? I have a docu- 
ment for the committee which has that, bringing it up through our 
proposed 1954 program. 


Mr. Davis. This covers the 19 bases that are before us now, is that 


correct ? 


General Wray. That is correct, sir. Would you want me to read 


that ? 


Mr. Davis. No. If this is available to the committee, that will give 


us the information that we need. 


(The material referred to above was submitted to the committee.) 
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COST SHARING ARRANGEMENT 


Mr. Davis. The last time that we discussed this program there was 
an item of $61,500,000 about which there seemed to be some misun- 
derstanding with the British Government. My recollection is that 
there was an overall requirement estimated to be $123,000,000 and 
that there was a general understanding, at least on our part, that we 
were to furnish $61,500,000, and that was the total authorization 
which came over to this committee from the Legislative Committees. 
Then, it developed that the Government of the United Kingdom did 
not share that understanding. 

What has happened with respect to the funding of this program 
since the last time it came before this committee 4 

General Wray. There has been an agreement reached between the 
two Governments for a cost sharing arrangement. We have Colonel 
Malcolm here from the Base Rights Section, who can discuss this in 
greater detail. 

Basically, it simply confirmed our impression that the economics 
of the United Kingdom would not permit the 50-50 cost sharing to 
proceed completely through the whole program. We have, however, 
secured from them an arrangement for 5 million more pounds than 
we had expected to have in the past, and it extends the cost sharing 
arrangement principal throughout the whole program. This prin- 
cipal was selected rather than to have us say or have the two Gov- 
ernments say the 50-50 program would extend through the 1951 and 
1952 programs, and from there on we would buy our whole way. In 
other words, it extends the principal, and it finally comes down to 
something on the order of 59 percent United States to 41 percent 
United Kingdom or roughly 60-40, considering the facilities and so 
forth that they have given us at no cost, cmt the land. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, the contribution that the British Gov- 
ernment may have made is not included in their percentage of cost. for 
funding purposes, is that correct? 

General Wray. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Did you make that whole thing—this 60-40 arrange- 
ment—retroactive 

General Wray. This covers the whole program from its inception 
right on through. 

Mr. Davis. You recomputed the whole thing and forgot about this 
50-50 arrangement which we thought we were working on? 

General Wray. No, sir, it was a case of whether you worked on it 
or dropped it completely and we would pay completely all of the rest 
of the way, as against the idea that we shared throughout the whole 
program. 

Colonel Horxiys. I might add some statistics to that for the record, 
Mr. Chairman. The total value of the program, dollarwise, in the 
United Kingdom will amount to about $570 million worth of facilities. 
That excludes land which under the terms of the arrangements is 
provided free by the British, and which we did not attempt to cost 
out on this partnership arrangement. $570 million, then, is what it 
would cost if we had to build the bases ourselves from the ground up. 
Of this amount the United Kingdom is furnishing $209 million in 
existing usable facilities, some of which you saw when you were on 
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your visit last year. They are contributing $63 million in direct cash 
outlay against the program. This includes the original so-called 
50-50 cash-contribution arrangement. We will provide $22 million in 
engineer troop labor, and under the terms of the agreement the British 
have agreed to permit us to continue to use aviation engineer battalion 
labor on certain bases in the United Kingdom. This leaves a cash re- 
sponsibility on the part of the United States Air Force of $276 million. 
That will constitute the dollar cost of the United Kingdom construc- 
tion program in support of the USAF 127-wing program. 

Now, other British contributions which are not computed here 
represent an existing 400-mile pipeline—World War II pipeline— 
which the British constructed. 

Mr. Davis. You are going a little bit too fast for me. $276 mil- 
lion was our total cash responsibility there? 

Colonel Horxtns. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. All right, I follow you in that. You may proceed. 

Colonel Horxrys. In addition to the British contributions that I 
have just given, they are furnishing a World War II pipeline of some 
400 miles—existing pipeline—which was put in I believe at an approxi- 
mate cost of $80 million, which we are using and to which we are 
connecting our base pipelines. They stem off of this to our bases 
as a part of our fuel system. The British have agreed to waive the 
relocation cost of materials and facilities which we move off of the 
base when we take over—for example many of the facilities have 
been used by the Ministry of Supply for Civilian Supplies. Other 
facilities for Army units, and Army storage facilities. They have 
absorbed all relocation costs up until July 1, 1953. Beyond that date 
they are absorbing relocation cost up to £100,000 or $282,000 a year. 
Beyond that, it must be negotiated prior to our taking over a base. 
In other words, they feel in the future they can only absorb so much 
of the moving of materials for our benefit. It does not mean they will 
not agree to such a cost, but they feel that £100,000 a year is about as 
much as they can stand for the future, and is considered as a non- 
financial-type contribution to the program. 

Up until the fiscal year 1953 program they waived all departmental 
costs of the Air Ministry as the construction agent for the Air Force 
in the United Kingdom. Over the past 4 years, the experience of the 
British Air Ministry for handling such programs for other British 
agencies or other government agencies than the United States has run 
approximately 15.1 percent against the direct cost of the work to be 
performed. 

For fiscal year 1953 and forward until this program is completed, 
they have agreed to waive one-half of the departmental fee as a con- 
tribution to the program, which means we pay 7.5 percent of the de- 
partmental fee. This compares somewhat to our normal engineer fee 
that we pay in the States. The Air Ministry performs additional 
work, however, which our Corps of Engineers would not do here. 
They are our clearing agency in the United Kingdom. In acquiring 
the land, secure approval for use of troop labor, and so forth. 

There are other minor contributions but of no large magnitude 
other than what IT have just mentioned. 

Upon completion of the negotiations, it was felt that with all of 
these contributions considered a partnership arrangement has in effect 
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been continued with the United Kingdom. In other words, if you 
1in | would add the value of the contribution I have mentioned, you would 


ish get approximately a 50-50 agreement. 

ion 

re- OVERALL COST 
on. 


Mr. Davis. Do you consider this $570 million figure of ov erall cost a 


1c- 
firm figure, in view of the fact some of those things are still subject 

re to negotiation ¢ an. 

ioe Colonel Hopkins. We feel that the $570 million is a good figure for 


the 127-wing program, as contained in the mission that has been given 
il- i the Third Air Force in the United Kingdom. ; 

We base that figure on experience we have had over the past 2 or 3 
years. In other words, this cost is computed from an experience cost 


| factor. This cost index is running on an overall basis about 0.9 or 

I | about 90 percent of stateside programing cost. 
- i Mr. Taper. I wonder why your setup for fuel storage runs $24 a 
’ : barrel in Britain and $6 a barrel in Spain ? 
- Mr. Winston. Primarily, sir, all the fuel storage in this program is 
~ underground operating storage in small increments. It is all on-air 
“ ' field storage. It will be all ‘under ground and will consist of small 
“ tanks ranging from 12,000 to 50,000 gallons apiece. The unit price t 
m : includes pumping equipment, valves, and all of the access roads to the 

: truck refueling stands. 


. ; Mr. Taser. What about the other two? Is the Spanish under 


e or 1 

ground? 

; General Wray. Not at $6; no, sir. 

7 Mr. Rasavr. Does that mean there is a pump at each one of these 

4 little tanks ? 

i Mr. Winston. There isa pump on each tank; yes, sir. 

n : Mr. Davis. Tell us, either on or off the record, what change in the 

P United Kingdom program there is as a result of the 127 wings you 

; mentioned ? 

| General Wray. There is no appreciable change. 

‘ (Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Davis. Are any of these 19 bases we have before us new bases, 

or bases on which no substantial construction has been accomplished ? 

. General Wray. There have been funds on every base in a previous 

| year; not necessarily in all previous years, but there have been funds 

| obligated against every station in this roster. None of these are new 
stations. 


Mr. Davis. This figure of $570 million you mention does include 
some new installations, though, on which no construction has thus 
far been accomplished. Is that correct 

Colonel Horxkrys. That is correct. 

General Wray. No American construction. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Of that total requirement of United States funding, of 
$276 million, there has thus far been appropriated about $69 million. 
Is that correct 

General Wray. No, sir; it has been more than that. We will have 
to furnish that figure. 

Mr. Davis. Will you furnish us with a current statement as to the 
total appropriations for the United Kingdom, which, as I under- 
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stand it, would apply against the overall United States financing of 
$276 million ? 


Colonel Hopxtns. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
Summary of United Kingdom and Middle East construction program under 


United States-British governmental agreement including status of obligated 
funds fiscal years 1951 through 1953 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Program: Total 

Total 


Distribution of programed amounts: 


Allocated to U. S. Air Force, Europe (3d Air Force) .----______- 116, 540 

Allocated to Office, Chief of Engineers and Air Materiel Command 
(applicable to United Kingdom program) __----_----------_---- 5, 848 

Presently held by Headquarters, U. S. Air Force _________-___---_ 2, 675 

Status of obligations, 3d Air Force: 

Budget allocation, Nov. 30, 116, 540 

Amount obligated, Nov, 30, 106, 653 
belanee Nev; 00: 1068... 9, 887 

Estimated obligations during December *__...---_-.-------______ 3, 916 
Unobligated balance, Dee. 31, 1958 5, 971 


4 Provided by 3d Air Force, U. 8. Air Force, Europe, pending submittal of regular report. 
SECTION 407 CLEARANCE 


Mr. Davis. Now what is the status of your section 407 clearance 
on each of these 19 bases we have before us? 

General Wray. We have submitted those to the two committees on 
authorization. We have had a hearing before the Senate committee, 
but have not yet had a hearing before the House committee. 

Mr. Davis. Then may I ask that you inform the clerk of this sub- 
committee as soon as you have obtained section 407 clearance from 
both legislative committees ? 

General Wray. Yes, sir. 


COMPLETENESS OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Davis. Which, if any, installations available to the Air Force 
in the United Kingdom have been completed in terms of construction 
and in funding? 

General Wray. I would say that no base is complete yet. They 
are substantially complete in the Midlands. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. There are no United States installations outside of this 
group of 19 that are substantially completed ¢ 

General Wray. Yes, sir. Some of these have very little work to 
go on. 
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Mr. Davis. Those will appear in the course of our detailed discus- 
sion of each of the 19. I want the record to show those installations 
which are complete, which we will not be discussing in connection with 
the 19 bases that are now before us. 

Will you furnish us with a list of those complete installations that 
we do not need to anticipate any request for funding on either this 
year or in the future ? 

General Wray. Any substantial request for funding; because there 
will always be some slight funding required. Our current statement 
as to the total appropriations which you requested previously will also 
reflect any future substantial requests. This statement will be 
classified. 

Mr. Davis. Now which of these 19 can be considered substantially 
complete with the appropriations of the funds which you have re- 
quested ? 

Colonel Horxtns. Alconbury, Brize Norton, Bruntingthorpe, Chel- 
veston, Greenham Common, Fairford, Lakenheath, Mildenhall, 
Molesworth, Spilsby, Stanstead Mount Fitchet, Upper Heyford, 
Wethersfield, Woodbridge, and Sculthorpe. 

Mr. Davis. In regards to Elvington it shows a total cost of 7/280 
and you show funding of 5/2 in 1953 and request another 2 in 1954. 
According to the mathematics of it, that should complete the job 
there. 

Colonel Hopkins. We have about $2.5 million in 1955 for offbase 
pipeline and base utilities. 

Mr. Davis. Then the figure of $7,280,000 is not correct. 

General Wray. That is only the cost through this program. That 
is simply a running addition of funds that have been applied in the 
past ; that is not the final cost of the station. 

Colonel Horxins. Bentwaters is another base. 

Mr. Davis. That is substantially complete. 

Colonel Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. So of the 19, assuming the committee were to see fit to 
appropriate the requested amounts, there would only be—— 

Colonel Hopkins. And add one more; add Shepherds Grove. 

Mr. Davis. There would only be two of the bases on which in the 
future substantial funding would be required, and those would be the 
ones at Elvington and Sturgate. Is that correct? 

General Wray. That is substantially correct. We are going back 
to OSD now to try to reclama some of those items they deleted or de- 
ferred from our request. We had a request for $49 million and so far 
OSD has cleared only $33,653,000. If you add the difference, then 
these installations could be substantially completed. That consists 
mostly of additional hydrants that we have requirements for and 
shoulder stabilization of taxiways; but they will not allow us to bring 
that forward yet. 

Mr. Davis. Until then, until there is some future clearance of 
requirements in the office of the Secretary of Defense, this committee 
will not need to anticipate future requests for any of these bases of 
the 19 except Elvington and Sturgate? 

General Wray. For any appreciable funds; yes, sir. 
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ADVANCED PLANNING 


Mr. Davis. How much advance planning has been done toward 
work on these 19 bases now before us ? 

Mr. Wrvysron. The contract has just been reviewed for findings 
and determinations. All the contract documents and everything that 
go with them were ready when we left the United Kingdom and the 
work may have started by now. It is just a matter of waiting for 
final approval from the Secretary of Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. In view of your past experience in the United Kingdom, 
would you refer to these as reasonably firm cost estimates? 

General Wray. I believe I would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How about you, Mr. Winston? Are you satisfied these 
are firm estimates that are before us? 

Mr. Winston. Yes, sir, I am. 

Mr. Hanp. General, is there anything out of the ordinary about 
any of these particular items, or can we assume they are normal 
cost items to which has been applied, as I understand, a 0.9 factor 
for the United Kingdom ? 

General Wray. The storage is underground and we have one 
special storage setup here which is a little unusual. 

Mr. Hanp. Aside from that, there is nothing extraordinary? 

General Wray. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Hann. I understand in this entire program now before us you 
are not asking for new money; you are just asking for an authoriza- 
tion. 

General Wray. That is right. 

Mr. Hanp. Will you tell me just what you refer to when you use 
this figure of $570 million? Is that an estimate of the total cost 
from scratch ? 

Colonel Horxrns. That is the estimated total value of the program. 

General Wray. That is not the value; that is the cost. 

Colonel Hopkins. It would be the cost if we constructed those fa- 
cilities that are there. 

Mr. Hanp. That are already there. 

Colonel Horxins. Yes, sir. In other words, $209 million represents 
available facilities that we can use in our program; but we are not 
counting facilities if they have no value to the program. 

Mr. Hanp. So in estimating the value as to what the total completed 
program will be you make a distinction there. 

Colonel Hopkins. Yes, sir. $276 million, we feel, will complete the 
127-wing Air Force program in the United Kingdom. 


PRESENT OPERATIONAL STATUS 


Mr. Hanp. Now are any or all of these 19 stations now operational 
to a degree? 

General Wray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. All of them. 

Colonel Horxtns. No, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. Name those that are. 

Genera! Wray. It would be easier to name the ones that are not. 
Elvington is not ; Stanstead is not ; Chelveston is not; Bruntingthor 
is not. On the rest, I think, you could do operations now. You could 
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not run full blast, but you could do operations now if you were re- 
quired to go. 

Mr. Hanp. Were any or all of these stations in existence as RAF 
stations before we took them over? 

General Wray. All of them; yes, sir. These were all wartime 
stations. 

Mr. Hanp. World War II stations. 

General Wray. Yes, sir. Greenham Common had been unoccupied 
for quite a long time and was pretty well deteriorated. 

Mr. Hann. How does it become necessary—I suppose it is deteriora- 
tion—that a great many stations need the considerable amount of 
money involved in the building of a heating plant, for example? 

General Wray. One of the reasons is the British did not use a 
heating piss in our sense of the word. They used very ineffective 
little coal stoves. We found our respiratory rate, our disease rate, ran 
pretty high under that system of heating. 

Mr. Hann. They are used to it, and we are not. 

General Wray. That is right. We are not quite as hardy to that 
system, and we find the climate to be a little cold and damp. 

Mr. Hanp. How about water and sewage, in view of the fact these 
are all pretty well established stations ? 

General Wray. Some of the facilities are good, but they did not 
have our standards of facilities. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Hanp. An explanation of a lot of the water and sewage items, 
generally speaking, is that they never did have them. 

General Wray. No, sir; they never did. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Did we purchase the land for these bases in World 
War IT? 

General Wray. I do not know that. That was under lend-lease. 
I do not know what the arrangements were during the war. Our 
lend-lease was settled between the two Gevernments for $11 billion. 


POL 


Mr. Crverserc. I realize this is dealing with past history; but on 
this POL land, if I understand the testimony correctly, is that amount 
the value of that particular land applied against the overall cost? 

General Wray. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Cepersere. It is not in that cost. 

Colonel Horxtns. I only quoted the cost of it, $80 million, I believe, 
as the investment the British put into the pipeline which has been 
turned over to us without any cost. 

General Wray. In other words, we have the use of it. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I assume possibly that was originally built with 
some lend-lease funds from the United States also? 

General Wray. It could have been. That was substantially in 
place when I went to England in 1942. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I raised that question about the cost of this bulk storage 
to pretty nearly $24 a barrel for Britain and $6 in Spain. Now are 
you sure that those figures relate to different types of storage, that is, 
one underground and the other aboveground ¢ 
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General Wray. I am to this extent, that our origina? figure for 
Spain was around $19 underground. We do not know what it is 
going to cost in Spain yet; but whenever you have large tanks like 
50,000-barrel tanks in capacity, even underground it is cheaper than 
putting the same thing in little driblets aboveground. Any time you 
can put a large installation either underground or aboveground, it is 
cheaper than building little ones. 

I do not believe you can build underground storage in Spain for 
around $6 a barrel. 

Mr. Ranavr. What is the reason for all of these small tanks over 
in England? 

Mr. Winston. They are in support of the hydrant system. All this 
is operating storage and it goes to various distribution points that 
serve the dispersed parking positions of our aircraft. 

Mr. Raravr. Is it necessary to have it that way? 

General Wray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winston. First of all, it is more economical and functional 
from the design standpoint; it is much more feasible to achieve the 
minimum refueling time for a mission that is required from the 
strategic point of view. 

General Wray. Your operating storage on the station may be 2 or 3 
miles away. You could not have a long line coming down to refuel 
pumps running at the rate of 6,000 gallons a minute. You have in- 
stantaneous shutoff valves on the aircraft, and if you have any long 
line between the cutoff valve and the storage, you get an air hammer 
effect. 

Mr. Ranaut. Do you have them every place else? 

General Wray. We have them every place we have hydrants, to 
back up storage in this same manner. Normally we would come in for 
a hydrant item of $100,000, which includes operating storage that goes 
behind it. On the other hand, additional base storage being programed 
will show a higher unit price than depot type storage because it is not 
of the same type or scope as large depot storage at $6 a barrel. 

Mr. Rasavt. Is it going to be necessary to do this same sort of 
thing over in Spain? 

General Wray. Yes, sir. In addition to the depot storage and the 
pipeline coming into the station, there will be operating storage at the 
station and backup storage for the hydrant that takes care of fluctua- 
tions. You have quite a large pipeline to run fuel through at the rate 
of 6,000 gallons a minute when you operate several hydrants at one 
time. 

Mr. Ranaut. How much does this type of storage cost ? 

Mr. Winston. $23 a barrel for storage in the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding the pumping equipment and access roads. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, we are dealing with two different types 
of storage? 

General Wray. Two different things. The thing Mr. Taber was 
talking about is the large tank in the depot area as against small back- 
up storage which feeds right to a hydrant. 
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Monpay, January 11, 1954. 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. CLIFFORD J. JENSEN, CHIEF, OPERATIONAL PLANS 
DIVISION 

COL. EDWARD J. FLETCHER, CHIEF, OVERSEAS BRANCH, CONSTRUC- 
TION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE AIR FORCE 

COL. RALPH W. STANLEY, PLANS DIVISION 

COL. EDWARD J. HOPKINS, COMPTROLLER, THIRD AIR FORCE 

LT. COL. H. C. WHITE, MILITARY ASSISTANT TO CHIEF, OVERSEAS 
BRANCH, CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF INSTAL- 
LATIONS 

COL. WILLIAM M. KRICKER, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION BRANCH, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 

LEWIS E. TURNER, CHIEF, MILITARY REQUIREMENTS AND CON- 
STRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 

LT. COL. JOSEPH ADAMS, DIRECTOR OF PLANS, THIRD AIR FORCE 

EARLE J. WINSTON, ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, 
THIRD AIR FORCE 


Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will resume this morning with the 
discussion of the details of the 19 installations in the United Kingdom 
for which funds are requested, and we have before us a total request 
of $33,653,000 for 1954 fiscal vear funding. 

We had a general discussion of these projects at the date of the 
last meeting of the subcommittee. 


Mount Fircuer 


We will ask you, this morning, to begin by presenting us with the 
details of your requirements at Stanstead Mount Fitchet. 

I would like to have you follow in this presentation in each of these 
cases, the following presentation: first of all, we would like you to 
furnish us with information as to the existing facilitie. and then in 
connection with each installation—although we do have a tabulation 
of it in the record, generally, we would like to have the United States 
investment at that installation; how much more you plan to do at this 
installation; the mission of the base and then specifically in accord- 
ance with the line item justifications which you have submitted to us 
as to what you plan to do with the amount requested at this time. 

Colonel Hopkins. The total expected cost of this station through 
fiscal year 1955 will amount to approximately $9.9 million. 

Mr. Davis. When you say through fiscal year 1955 is that the total 
presently programed construction at that installation ? 

Colonel Hopxrns. For all practical purposes it is. We have some 
facilities projected into 1956 but that will be on a minor scale. We 
will have some morale-type facilities, but not of any large magnitude, 
as we stated in our previous hearing. 

To date there has been funded at Stanstead $5,781,000 through 
1953 and in this program today we are asking for $2,900,000. 

The purpose of this request is to complete, primarily, the pavement, 
utilities and communications facilities at the station. 
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Mr. Davis. What facilities were there at the time we took over and 
moved in, generally speaking ? 

Colonel Hopkins. At the time we took over at Stanstead there was 
existing a taxiway and runway system, of World War IT design, but 
they were in very poor conidtion as far as usability was concerned. 
We have had to strengthen, widen, and extend all taxiways and the 
primary runway to have them meet the present mission of the station. 
There existed some housing facilities, that could be used for hous- 
ing the station kit holding party. This is an installation which is also 
used by MCA for overflow from the civil air station at Heathrow. 
There are facilities on the base which we cannot use. 

The existing utilities system at the station had to be rehabilitated 
the same as all other bases which we have taken over. The system 
was primarily World War IT design. 

Mr. Davis. Has most. of the money which has been used so far 
been used for this pavement rehabilitation or were there other major 
items there? 

Colonel Horxtns. Yes, sir. The money is being used on what we 
consider as our minimum operational requirement, primarily air- 
field pavement materials, POL, communications, NAV aids, lighting, 
rehabilitation of the utilities system, water supply and a minimum 
amount of housing and messing facilities, shops, electrical facilities. 
and warehousing. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


RIGHTS OF UNITED STATES AT INSTALLATION 


Mr. Davis. What is the nature of the rights of the United States at 
that installation ? 

Colonel Horxrns. This base is covered under the general United 
States-United Kingdom cost-sharing arrangement that was just com- 
pleted on September 9 of this past year, in which we have full rights 
to this base in time of war and continuing rights—the same continu- 
ing rights at this station as we have on all other bases in the United 
Kingdom under this agreement. 

Mr. Davis. Which is? 

Colonel Horxrs. Which is that they will continue so long as it is 
felt that security is necessary on the part of either Government in 
this particular United States-United Kingdom agreement. There 
was no specified time limit as, for instance, 10 years. 

Mr. Davis. When you say as long as it is felt to be necessary by 
either Government does that mean, for instance, if our Government 
decided that it was necessary for our security, we could continue to 
remain there? 

Colonel Horxtns. Yes, sir; just so long as the British felt that it 
was necessary for their Government. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, then, the British tomorrow could decide 
that this base was no longer necessary for their security and we would 
be required to move out and leave everything there? 

Colonel Horxtns. If the British, tomorrow, under the terms of this 
agreement decided that the security of Great. Britain was such that 
the use of bases by the United States in the United Kingdom was no 
ss a necessary, yes, sir, I suppose that the arrangement could be 

roken. 
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Our State Department, of course, which negotiated this agreement 
felt that this was properly considered. At the time this point was 
discussed it was considered whether to limit it to a specified period 
of say 10 years or agree to this more realistic viewpoint on part of 
both ‘the United States and the British. The latter was agreed to 
since they felt that it was not only more realistic but would give a 
continuing effect to a friendly type arrangement with both Govern- 
ments in this instance participating and contributing to the program 
on approximately a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. Davis. Do we have anything in the way of residual rights at 
all? 

Colonel Horxtns. The residual value was considered by the nego- 
tiators at the time and it was felt that no definite principles of residual 
value could be determined. The residual value question was post- 
poned until some future date. However, into the agreement there 
was written a provision that there would be no land reinstatement 
liability. In other words, the land would not be required to be re- 
stored to meet its original agricultural needs. We would not have 
to plow up the pavement or move the buildings off the land, and it 
was felt that possibly this might be of greater value to the United 
States at the time than determination of the residual value. 

Mr. Davis. We are working completely on faith, then, so far as 
building up these installations and helping to build them up, and 
relying on the good faith of the British Government that we will have 
some right to use them after we get them established? Is that about 
the size of it? 

Colonel Horxrins. That is correct, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Davis. Will you tell us what you plan to do with this requested 
$2,918,000 2 

Colonel Horxtns. The $2,918,000 will be used largely for the ex- 
tension of the runway, strengthening and widening of the taxiways 
and the addition of additional hardstands, to provide for underground 
fuel oil storage facilities and install communications and navigation 
aid equipment. There is one small item which is new. It will be a 
small dispensary for the station kit holding party, and will be used 
initially by the aviation engineers that are in there now constructing 
the pavement work on the station. In other words, this dispensary 
will be used for the engineers and after they leave it will be taken 
over and will be utilized by the station kit holding party. 

Mr. Davis. With that single exception you could refer to all of 
the line items as being strictly operational requirements ? 

Colonel Horxins. They are, yes, sir, operational requirements. 


CHELVESTON 


Mr. Davis. The next installation is at Chelveston. I note that we 
have a previous investment of $4,880,000. 

Generally, will you follow the same pattern in discussing the situa- 
tion there, telling us what you have and what the mission is and what 
you plan to put there, and what the situation is with respect to the 
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base rights; also what you plan specifically to do with the requested 
$3,854,000? 

Colonel Horxtins. At this station we expect to spend approximately 
$10.2 million. Through 1953, we have been funded $4,880,000, 

Mr. RaBavur. How much did you receive in 1953? 

Colonel Hopkins. $2,958,000 in 1953 and $1,922,000 in 1952. In 
this present request we are asking for $3,854,000, which will permit 
the continued buildup of the minimum operational requirements at 
this station; additional pavement work, POL facilities and an offbase 
pipeline, connecting into the main United Kingdom pipeline system ; 
rehabilitation of the present water supply system and the installation 
of a small sewage pelheotion and treatment facility. 

Mr. Davis. Will that supplement an existing facility or is that 
completely a new establishment ? 

Colonel Horxtns. This will be a completely new establishment ex- 
cept in the instance of the utilities, pavement, one hangar and other 
minor facilities. All pavement and utilities—or practically all—on 
our bases in the United Kingdom require merely rehabilitation or 
extensions of present facilities. We have existing usable facilities on 
practically all stations that we take over. 

Mr. Davis. For instance, your sanitary facility, is that a rehabili- 
tation job? 

Colonel Horxrins. That is a new facility. Perhaps Mr. Winston 
could elaborate upon that. 

Mr. Winston. At Chelveston, in this particular case, Mr. Chair- 
man, the sewage-treatment plant will be a new facility. The existing 
facility has become derelict through neglect and many of the compo- 
nents that were removable have been cannibalized by the local popu- 
lation. At a base like Chelveston there was no custodian at all and 
it was just left open to the public. They could take anything that 
was removable, especially in regard to the utility system, such as elec- 
trical underground cables. They would dig up lengths of cable for 
their use since there was a great shortage of metal. The same would 
hold true in regard to sewage pipe. So, this is primarily restoration. 

Mr. Davis. Your comments with respect to the base rights at Stan- 
stead apply equally to all of these 19 installations; is that correct ? 

Colonel Horxrns. That is correct, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Ceperserc. Colonel Hopkins, I assume that all these bases that 
we are going to diseuss in this particular program are operational at 
the present time in the event of an emergency ; is that correct ? 

Colonel Horxrns. No, sir. 

Mr. Cenersera. We could not operate off them at all? 

Colonel Horxrns. No, sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. How many could we operate from ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Creperpere. I believe there was a figure of two mentioned; is 
that right ? 

Colonel Horkrins. It was mentioned that 2 of the 19 bases were 
incomplete so far as funds were concerned, 

Mr. Ceperserc. In other words, we could not fly a B-47 bomber 
off this base right now ? 

Colonel Horxins. No, sir. 
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Mr. Ceperserc. Are the costs set forth at this particular base based 
on a history of actual construction in that area ¢ 

Mr. Winston. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cepervere. Are these facilities maintained by our own forces, 
or under the direction of our own forces, but with British labor or how 
is that handled ¢ 

Mr. Winston. Do vou mean after they become operational ? 

Mr. Cepersere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winston. The actual labor is performed by Ministry person- 
nel under the direction of our Air installation officer. 

Colonel Horxins. You mean the maintenance of the facilities 
after construction is completed ? 

Mr. Crepernerc. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Horxrys. This work will be handled under the terms of an 
agreement with the British, where our maintenance and minor con- 
struction is performed by the British under the supervision of our 

Air Installation personnel. 

Mr. Creperserc. You have some of that going on at the present time 
at other bases in England, I assume? 

Colonel Hopxtns. Yes, it goes on at all of the bases. 

Mr. Crpersere. Has the arrangement been satisfactory ? 

Colonel Hopkins. Yes, sir, it has been very satisfactory and it has 
permitted us to keep to a minimum the use of either United States 
military or United States civilian personnel overseas. 

Mr. Cannon. We are dealing here exclusively with construction ? 

Colonel Horxrys. That is correct, sir. 


REHABILITATION OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Cannon. There is nothing here for operation or maintenance ? 

Colonel Horxrns. No, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Is anything here for design and planning ? 

Colonel FiercHer. Not in these figures, no, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. In our previous hearings we dealt with projects 
which—while some of them were for Air Force facilities and some for 
naval facilities—construction was exclusively under the jurisdiction 
of the Navy, due to the fact that Air had no man available at the time 
for that partict ular locality. 

Who is in charge of this work? Is it under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Air Service or is it under the joint control and administration 
of the Air Force and the Navy? 

Colonel Fiercuer. The Navy is not concerned here at all, sir. This 
is under the Air Force as delegated to the Third Air Force—under 
United States Air Force in Europe—and they in turn deal with the 
Air Ministry and their public-works people. 

Mr, Cannon. There is nothing in this estimate for naval facilities 
of any character? 

Colonel FiercueEr. No, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. You would be in charge of this work? 

Colonel Fiercuer. The Air Force would. 

Mr. Cannon. I am asking if you will personally be in charge of 
this work? 

Colonel Fiercuer. I will be in charge of managing this program 
from the standpoint of the United States Air Force Headquarters in 
Washington. 
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Mr. Cannon. Who will be in charge in the field ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Colonel Thompson is our staff engineer or Air 
installations officer of the Third Air Force and he would be, relatively, 
in my position over there in the Third Air Force. 

Mr. Cannon. Under this proposed appropriation you would be con- 
cerned only with construction. You do not deal here with the strategic 
location of these installations or their design or military distribution / 

Colonel Fietcner. Not for site location and geographic location, 
if that is what you mean, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. That is what I mean. 

Colonel Fiercuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. I am asking that question because I am surprised that 

you are providing in England at this time for this character of new 
installations. 

As I understand it, none of this is for rehabilitation and none of this 
is for remodeling or redesign? You are not taking an old installation 
and working it over? 

Colonel Fietrcuer. Oh, yes, sir. When you said “maintenance and 
operation” I thought you were talking about our maintenance and 
operation funds on the base. We are talking about existing installa- 
tions in England and using those facilities that can be reused. We are 
rehabilitating the facilities that can be rehabilitated and trying to get 
out of it at the lowest possible cost and to develop the necessary pave- 
ment for the type of aircraft that will operate there. 

Mr. Cannon. I am glad to have you explain that. It seemed a little 
puzzling at this late date to go into a new construction program. After 
all, England has been subject to bombardment in two world wars and 
it would be puzzling that at this late date you would be considering 
a new group of installations. 

These are all, in effect, rehabilitation or modification of existing 
facilities? 

Colonel Fiercner. Yes, sir. I am afraid I may have misled you 
because I was considering only the new construction funds that I deal 
with. Mainteriance and operation funds are in another division in our 
headquarters. These are new construction funds. If I remember 
correctly, all of the fields that we will utilize in the United Kingdom 
were existing in World War II. Every one of them is an old estab- 
lished field. 

Mr. Cannon. That seems reasonable. Certainly in three wars we 
would have had an opportunity to learn where and how we could best 
meet the situation. 

What proportion of the material and the personnel involved in 

‘this expenditure will come from the continental United States? 

Colonel Fiercner. Very little, sir. The only people that are in- 
volved in it are own military personnel that are either managing or 
supervising, or in the case of the aviation engineers, actually perform- 
ing certain work in accordance with our agreement with the British 
Government. The British are responsible for the accomplishment of 
construction in their own country. 

Mr. Cannon. Everything below your administrative setup will be 
exclusively English labor? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Yes, sir; except in the case of the aviation 
engineers. They are doing certain pavement work. 
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ENGINEERING FIRMS 


_ Mr, Cannon. In discussing another program in hearings before 
this committee last week, we were given the names of engineering 
firms which had been screened from a large number of eligible firms 
to whom this work would be assigned. Is that true in this instance? 
And will those firms be American engineering firms or will they be 
English firms? 

Colonel Fietcuer. Sir, by and large, it will be done by the Third 
Air Force and the British, but I understand there are two architect 
engineering firms over there doing some special work. I would like 
for some of the United Kingdom people to go into detail on that if 
you do not mind, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Let us go a little further. You have not yet reached 
the point where you are considering or where you are receiving ap- 
plications from firms which handle construction work? 

Colonel Fiercner. I would say we are probably beyond that point 
and that only in special cases do we need any assistance from the 
architect engineers from the United States and then probably to a 
very minor degree. 

Mr. Cannon. What about the construction contractors? 

Colonel Frercuer. The contractors would not come into this— 
United States contractors will not do this work in England. 

Mr. Cannon. It will be handled exclusively by English contractors? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. You have no dealings with labor organizations in 
this work? 

Colonel Horpxrns. No, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. You are beyond that point? 

Colonel FLercurr. We are, sir, but I believe the Third Air Force 
keeps their finger on the pulse of the labor situation and are in pretty 
close touch with it even though they, too, do not deal personally with 
them except through the British. 

Mr. Cannon. In what period of time do you expect to complete 
this work? 

Colonel Fiercuer. I dare say this work could be completed within 
2 years after they start. These are fields that have had some work 
done on them in the past. This incremental funding program has 
allowed, in some cases, certain work to be accomplished. I might 
check that. with Mr. Winston. 

Mr. Wryston. On this particular base at Chelveston the runway 
has been completed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cannon. Did you indicate what personnel is to be located at 
this station ? 

Colonel Horxtns. Yes, sir; it was the same number. 


ELvINGToN STATION 


Mr. Davis. Will you give us a statement following the same pattern 
there as you have with respect to the previous stations? 

Colonel Horxins. This was an existing RAF station, which we are 
rehabilitating for the use of its proposed mission. The total cost of 
this station through 1955 is expected to be in the amount of approxi- 
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mately $10.6 million, for which $5.242 million has been funded 
through the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Davis. I do not think it is enough for our purpose, Colonel, 
to tell us what you plan to do through the fiscal year 1955. I think 
your statement ought to include the overall plans for expenditures at 
that installation. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Mr. Davis. You ought to be able to give us a statement as to whether 
any substantial expenditures are going to be required. 

Colonel Fiercner. I agree with you. I believe that at this station 
there will be only minor construction beyond 1955. 

Colonel Horxins. I believe we stated in the previous hearings that 
for all practical purposes construction requirements would be satisfied 
on all but two of these stations. 

Mr. Davis. Of which Elvington was one. 

Colonel Hopkins. That is correct. 

r wi Davis. That is why it is important to know what you plan to 
o here. 

Colonel Hopkins. The above statement is based on the 127-wing 
program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The $2.038 million we are requesting at this time will provide for 
additional paving facilities, for fuel storage, runways, approach light- 
ing facilities, the small needs for the aviation engineer troops working 
at this station, which will be converted to necessary welfare facilities 
for the station holding party, such as facilities for messing, a small 

st exchange, and club facilities. Electrical system on the base will 
e improved. 

Mr. Dayts. I notice that 1953 was the first fiscal year in which 
funds were allocated at Elvington. How much work do you have 
actually in place there? 

Mr. Wryston. Mr. Chairman, we only recently obtained land clear- 
ance for Elvington, and we have not effected any construction in place 
as yet. However, Elvington is one base where there is a substantial 
amount of housing and buildings in fairly good condition, so we are 
that far ahead, 

Colonel Horxrns. This is the facility that General Wray mentioned 
as the substitute for Desborough, the base which was withdrawn by 
the British. 

Mr. Winston. We have started a stockpile of paving material, con- 
sisting of sand, cement, and stone. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Brontine Trorre Stratton 


Mr. Davis. The next installation is Brunting Thorpe. Will you 
give us a statement similar tc the one you have made with reference 
to the other stations, Colonel ? 

Colonel Horxtins. We expect to spend approximately $14.75 million 
at Brunting Thorpe, against which $8,761,000 has been funded. 

The reason for this increased amount at Brunting Thorpe over 
other similar type bases, is because at this station we are building our 
pavement under British contract labor. We will not be permitted 
to utilize our engineer troop labor, and therefore the cost will be much 
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higher. We are saving this additional paving cost at the other sta- 
tions where we are utilizing our own troop labor; $3.917 million will 
complete the widening of the primary runway, provide the necessary 
hesicneds, lighting, electrical and other utility facilities for the sta- 
tion. And in addition, will provide the necessary housing facilities 
for the station kit holding party. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. What is in there now ? 

Colonel Hopxrns, There is nothing in there now. We are putting 
this in for peacetime activity of the station kit holding party. 

Mr. Davis. What is there in the way of facilities there; what did 
the British have? 

Colonel Horxins. There are limited existing facilities at Brunting 
Thorpe. The existing facilities are primarily old runway and taxi- 
ways, and some warehousing and operating facilities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NECESSITY OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Davis. If you were sitting in our position and you saw these 
bases coming up, where the British left hardly anything, and we do 
not have anything there yet, and yet we are charged with the respon- 
sibility of assuring our colleagues that this installation is necessary, 
where would we get that assurance? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Mr. Chairman, when you say where would we 
get the assurance, I am reminded of some of the briefings that I have 
attended over here before. Assuming that you are with us 100 per- 
cent on the need for bases throughout the world, and particularly in 
the U. K., and that we have a medium bomber wing that is in being 
today and ready for use in the event of war, it must have a base over- 
seas from which to operate, because of its limited range. The AF 
believes this is true. I can say that you have every reason to be able 
to tell your colleagues that we need that base in being prior to hos- 
tilities because today that outfit can get over there in a matter of hours. 

You probably saw just recently where some B—47’s came back to 
Florida from U. K. They can get over there in a matter of 4 or 5 
hours, by utilizing bases in being. Of course, it may take a longer 
time to get them over there. But the reason for these bases being 
there, and the holding party being there is to allow the planes to 
depart from the United States and be over there, say, within a matter 
of 24 hours after they are given the alert. We could not possibly 
operate from these bases unless they were in being and ready to 
operate. 

Colonel Horxtns. As a point of the usable facilities over there in 
the U. K., I might give you a comparison of the average value of the 
existing usable facilities at the emergency bases in the United King- 
dom. Usable facilities that the United Kingdom is furnishing at each 
of these installation is estimated on an average at about 4.5 million 
dollars. On peacetime bases where we are rotating or locating units, 
we are getting better facilities. Most of these were given to us when 
we first started the program. With usable facilities averaging about 
$7 million. 

The depot at Burtonwood is another good example. We expect to 
spend about $27 million through the fiscal year 1955 and we will be 
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getting a depot facility worth about $77 million. The British have 
turned over to us about $50 million worth of usable facilities at Bur- 
tonwood. 

Mr. Davis. We are just taking somebody’s assurance at a higher 
level, higher than you are, that this specific base at Brunting Thorpe 
has got to be built for the wartime mission ? 

Colonel Horxrns. That is correct. 

Mr. Crperserc. Can we assure our colleagues that these operating 
bases are just to mean operating bases, and that we are not providing 
any, shall we say, plush operating buildings, and so forth, on any of 
these installations, and that in the event of an all-out conflict, these 
bases will then be occupied by B-47’s, or whatever it may be, and as 
the base becomes fully operated, then we will be required to put in 
more housing and more other things to make it livable; can we have 
a definite assurance of that; is that what is meant ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. That is absolutely right. I could elaborate on 
that a little, perhaps, but I think you have expressed it correctly. 

Mr. Creperserc. That is one of the things we are concerned about. 

Colonel Fiercurr. We have put in, in effect, requests for money 
for facilities that will support the peacetime stations. At emergency 
bases we have only asked for housing to support the people in the 
peacetime holding operation. We have asked for utilities to rehabil- 
itate the base, for the holding party, and allow it to be expanded for 
the wartime population when and if that time comes about, The 
balance has been on a peacetime basis for operational type facilities, 
i. e., pavement, POL, Nav-Aids. 

Mr. Crepernerc. Are all the runways to be in these installations ca- 
pable of handling the largest aircraft we have plans for at the pres- 
ent time ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Let me say this: that these runways are specif- 
ically designed for the medium bombers. At any of the medium 
bomber stations, if it were necessary to operate the heavier bombers 
off them, it would be possible to do it for a short period of time with- 
out too much rehabilitation requirements on the pavement. 

Mr. CeperserGc. Can these stations handle the large tankers that 
might be required ? 

‘olonel Fiercuer. They are designed to handle tankers in certain 
cases. And we are going to come to some of those where we have 
tanker bases covered. The tankers that are now being used can 
operate off of these same fields. 

Mr. CeperserG. Then I assume that the tankers could handle loads 
to take care of th» POL. 

Colonel Fiercaer. That is approximately correct, but I do not 
feel that the type of answer which was looked for by Congressman 
Cannon would be covered, and we certainly would not fight a war, 
well, let me say, only for a very limited period of time, could we fight 
a war by the use of tankers, the ones that we have today. 


IMPORTANCE OF BASES 


Mr. Cannon. You are asking for money for 19 projects. 

Colonel Fiercuer. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. Are they equally important, and equally necessary 
for our program here? 
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Colonel Frercurr. Yes, absolutely. 

Mr. Cannon. Do they serve largely the same purpose; are they 
pretty much for the same objective ¢ 

Colonel Frercuer. I would like to ask operations personnel to 
answer that, but I do know that most of them are for the support of 
the medium bomber. 

Mr. Cannon. Let me ask this question, Colonel, How many medium 
bombers and how many fighter stations, and how many were refueling 
squadron stations ¢ 

Colonel Apams. I will have to add the totals to get this figure. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you consider this program of foreign bases, the 
English program, as one of the most important of all the overall 
programs ¢ 

Colonel Fiercuer. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. Is that because of its nearness to Russia? 

Colonel Fiercuer. Not necessarily, but it is important. 

Mr. Cannon. Is it as close to Russia as the Iceland installations ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. I am not sure. I have forgotten how the global 
map is distorted in that area. 

Colonel Pererson. They are closer to Russia. 

Mr. Cannon. You mean in England? 

Colonel Prrerson. In consideration of certain target complexes, 
within the Russian territory, the United Kingdom is closer. 

Mr. Cannon. These are not primarily for the defense of England; 
they are, of course, the first-line defense of the United States. 

Colonel Prrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. In case of war with Russia. 

Colonel Prererson. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. Are we to say that it amounts to the same thing, that 
the protection of England and the protection of the United States 
comprise a common project ? 

Colonel Pererson. I would consider this a common project, in the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere with our allies. These bases are 
not solely or directly for the defense of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Cannon. These are all extensions or improvements or modifi- 
vations of existing stations which were originally established for the 
defense of the island and which have been operated by the English 
Government ? 

Colonel Pererson. Yes. 


ENGLISH COOPERATION 


Mr. Cannon. Is England contributing anything in the way of co- 
operation with the funds to be provided in this estimate ? 

Colonel Perersen. As I understand it, the agreement calls for 

Colonel Fiercuer. I think perhaps Colonel Peterson should leave 
that to the people in installations who are more intimate with it. In 
the previous meeting that was held with General Wray, that point 
was discussed, and I can elaborate on it now; that the cost sharing that 
was first thought of 2 or 3 years ago was a money basis. It is now being 
refined, under our last agreement, and there has been a cost sharing 
on the basis of value from one country versus that from another coun- 
try. We put up dollars and buildings, and they put up the lands and 
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facilities. And on that basis we are still on a basis of very close to 
50-50. 

Mr. Cannon. You mentioned a while ago, in discussing another 
question, England’s transfer to us for the time being of certain facili- 
ties in cooperation with this program. 

Colonel Fiercuer. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. That would be considered as a contribution on her 
part to this project ¢ 

Colonel Frercuer. Yes; that is what I had in mind. 

Colonel Horxtns. Over $200 million worth of usable facilities have 
been transferred for the use of this program. The British in addition 
are putting in $68 million in pounds sterling directly against the 
program. 

Mr. Cannon. How long are we entitled to the use of the facilities, 
provided by this money, under our agreement with England ? 

Colonel Horxrins. So long as in the opinion of either Government 
the international situation dictates. 

Mr. Cannon. Then either of the high contracting parties, either 
England or the United States, could terminate this arrangement to- 
morrow ? 

Colonel Horxrs. If in the opinion of either Government the inter- 
national situation was such as to justify it. 

Mr. Cannon. Then England could discontinue cooperation with us 
in the morning at 6 o’clock, and in such event what would become of 
the investments we have made at Elvington or at Brunting Thorpe? 
Would we be reimbursed for any of the money that we have put into 
these installations ? 

Colonel Horxtns. The State Department negotiated this agree- 
ment. ‘The question of residual value was not incorporated in this 
agreement. 

Mr. Cannon. Have we retained the right to remove any part of it 
in event of a discontinuance ? 

Colonel Horxins. The question of residual value was deferred by 
. the British negotiators and our State Department until a more real- 
istic time. Into the agreement, however, there was written a no land 
reinstatement clause, which would preclude any liability against the 
United States for restoring the land to its original condition. 

Mr. Cannon. Then this might be considered a liability, if under 
this contract in addition to getting nothing out of our investment, 
we would be required to rehabilitate these sites? 

Colonel Horxtns. No; we are not required to restore these sites 
to their original condition. 

Mr. Cannon. There is no liability clause in the agreement. 

They cannot require us to rehabilitate the land, but at the same 
time the agreement has no provision for removing anything of value 
which has been put there with our money? 

Colonel Horxrns. It was not ruled out. The residual value will 
have to be determined later but the United States will not be liable 
for restoring the land. This was written into the agreement and 
agreed to by the British. 

The State Department in negotiating with the British could not 
determine any definite principle under which the residual value could 
be determined, and therefore felt that it should be determined at 
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some future date. The British are putting in approximately 50 per- 
cent of the program, and therefore have as much at stake as the United 
States. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cannon. Suppose you put it on the record, and then you can 
take it off if you wish, 

Colonel Hopkins. I was one of the technical advisers to the State 
Department in the negotiations. One of the points that did come up 
at the time residual value was considered was the fact that the 
British were furnishing over $200 million worth of usable facili- 
ties without rental charge which could probably be equal to or in 
excess of what we might get in residual value. ‘Therefore, it was de- 
cided that at some future date the problem would be determined. 

Mr. Cannon. At that future date to which you refer, would they 
bring us in a bill for rental of this land and the sites, as was done by 
other countries in the previous war? 

Colonel Horxtns. No, sir, the usable facilities and land are pro- 
vided without charge. 

Mr. Cannon. Are we entitled to counterpart funds ? 

Colonel Hopkins. No, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. That is obviated by the fact that they are putting up 
half and we are putting up half? 

Colonel Hopkins. It is a bilateral arrangement. 

Mr. Cannon. By putting up their part now, they are excused from 
future charges of counterpart funds? 

Colonel Horxrys. This program does not involve any counterpart 
funds. This is a bilateral arrangement between the British and the 
United States Government. 

Mr. Cannon. Just one minute before you take the map off the wall. 

What is that silver line crossing the island. Is that south of the old 
Roman wall ¢ 

Colonel Horxrns. I believe the Roman wall was up further north, 
nearer the boundary. 

Mr. Cannon. How far is that line south of the Scott-English 
border ? 

Colonel Fiercuer. That is the boundary line up at the top. 

Mr. Cannon. What is that other line; a radar screen ? 

Colonel Hopkins. No. You refer to the dotted line? 

Mr. Cannon. The silver line. 

Colonel Horxins. That is the pipeline system, the POL system from 
the ocean. 

Mr. Cannon. That is provided for in this estimate? 

Colonel Horxkrys. No, that is an existing facility. About $80 mil- 
lion of British funds went into the building of that pipeline in World 
War II. 

Mr. Cannon. Did the United States make any contribution to the 
cost of that pipeline system ? 

Colonel Horxrns. I do not know. But that is an existing facility 
which is furnished to us without any charge, and from that you see 
we are building the stems into our bases, for the base pipeline system. 
The only cost of the pipeline system is where we are building branch 
lines to individual bases. 

Colonel Fiercuer. Mr. Chairman, I want to point out one thing 
at this time, that on the Brunting Thorpe and on the previous stations 
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that I do not want to leave with you the impression that we may not 
come back again to you for additional funds. In our review before 
the OSD they denied certain things, certain items, that we did not 
present to you in this formal request, and therefore we may have to 
come back at a little later date for some additional items. I think 
primarily I would say that they might run to something less than $1 
million per station. The additional items are primarily POL and 
shoulder stabilization. Shoulder stabilization is required as protec- 
tion from blast from jet aircraft, that is, damage to following aircraft 
due to foreign particles being scooped into the jet engines, it is further 
required to support the outriggers. 

I want to indicate that we would be back in for a few of these items. 

Mr. Rasavut. What effect would that have on the acquisition of any 
additional land? 

Colonel Fiercner. None. This is immediately adjacent to the 
pavement, 

ALCONBURY 


Mr. Davis. The next installation is Aleonbury. Will you discuss the 
requirements along the same line you have followed in outlining the 
requirements for the previous stations? 

Colonel Horxrins. This is an old RAF supply depot station. It 
has some of the best pavement, runways, and taxiway facilities of any 
of the stations we have taken over. It has a 6,000-foot runway and 
another 8,000-foot cross runway. However, they are not strong 
enough to take care of aircraft planned under our mission. 

It had certain existing warehouse facilities, but they were not usable. 
Tt has an old taxiway system, connecting the two runways, which we 
want to widen, and strengthen. 

Considerable housing and messing facilities existed at the station. 
We expect to spend approximately $12,544,000, of which $3,151,000 
has been funded through the fiscal year 1953. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Horxrns. The $7,696,000 which we are requesting at this 
time will provide for the rehabilitation of the taxi ways and aprons, 
maintenance facilities at this station, build up the limited require- 
ments for the POL. Underground storage, hydrant refueling 
units and provide the basic pipeline connections into the existing 
United Kingdom pipeline system, the necessary communications, run- 
way lighting, approach lighting, and also the shops for the units to 
be stationed at this base, and the minimum BOQ for officer personnel. 
Also, rehabilitation of the utility system, the extension of the road 
facilities on the base, and some warehousing and supply facilities 
which are needed to meet the minimum requirements for the unit. 


BOQ FACILITIES 


Mr. Davis. With respect. to the BOQ facilities there: Were there 
any provided by the British, or did the British leave any which they 
had built? 

Colonel Horxtns. There has been funded in 1953 enough money to 
provide facilities for 50 officers, and with this 45 for fiscal 1954 will 
give us facilities for 95 officers barracks. There were no BOQ facili- 
ties at this station which could be utilized for this purpose. 
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Mr. Davis. Has there been any actual construction done on the 50? 
Colonel Horxrns. There has been no actual construction accom- 
plished on the 50. 

Mr. Davis. When was the decision made that the 50 would not be 
enough and that you will have to have 45 more? 

Colonel Horxins. The mission of this station has been changed 
since the 1953 program came in, resulting in increased personnel. 
This will require an increase in the BOQ facilities. 

Mr. Davis. How was the mission changed ? 

Colonel Hopkins. The original mission for the station, in the fiscal 
year 1953, was for a depot facility. 'The depot requirement was elimi- 
nated and the mission changed over to an operational type base, so 
that we deleted the requirements for the depot, and the change will 
require the additional number of housing units. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I notice this provides BOQ quarters for 45; that is, 
for 45 officers? 

Colonel Horxrns. That is correct. 

Mr. Creprerserc. Can they be built for $45,000? 

Colonel Hopkins. That is correct. 

Mr. Crperserc. $1,000 per officer ? 

Colonel Horxrns. That is right. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is a greatly reduced cost from the require- 
ment here in the States. 

Mr. Wiyston. Primarily the type of housing that we are able to use 
in England consists of structures that are prefabricated, precast con- 
crete framework, and the labor involved in precasting this framework 
is very much cheaper as compared with the United States cost. 

Mr. CrperserG. What would be the estimated cost per officer in the 
United States; at least $5,000? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Hopkins. I think, Mr. Cederberg, that the $1,000 per officer 
does not relate to the same type of cost here. 

Mr. Winston. This is just for the residential portion of the BOQ. 
It does not include the latrines and the operational items which will 
have to be integrated with the residential portion when detailed plans 
are completed. 

Mr. CreverserG. They can be used between the time you are ready for 
occupancy, at the cost of $1,000 per man. 

Mr. Winston. Including prorata cost of messing space and the 
latrines, the total unit cost would be $1,600 per man. 

Mr. Cannon. In the breakdown here, in these final figures, will the 
money in this estimate complete the project, or will you visit us again 
with a supplemental estimate in 1955? 

Colonel Fitercuer. Congressman, I feel that we all recognize we 
are talking about something in the future. We have the experience 
behind us, and we are giving you the best estimate we can at this time, 

and our experience has shown that we have had a little less trouble in 
the past year or so with the prices in the United Kingdom than we 
have had in some of the other areas, and I think on these probably we 
will not have to come back, on those prices. 


STABILIZED COSTS 


Mr. Cannon. If this were being built in the United States, would 
you say that the prices here are sufficiently stabilized to insure there 
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would be no increase in these estimates, that is, due to advanced costs 
in market prices over which you have no control ? 

Colonel Fiercser. I would say that in the United States they have 
become fairly stable. 

Mr. Cannon. Is that also true in Great Britain? 

Colonel Fiercrer. I would like to ask Colonel Hopkins to answer 
that. 

Colonel Horxrns. They are fairly stable. 

Mr. Cannon. Is there any likelihood when you enter the market 
to buy these materials you might have to buy more or might have to 
pay more, or that you would have to pay less? 

Have you bids, which would insure stable costs ? 

Colonel Horxrns. These are based on our experience costs in the 
United Kingdom. We feel we have an advantage over certain other 
areas because we have been doing construction in England a little 
longer, and we have more experience to go by. 

These figures were developed in collaboration with the Air Min- 
istry which is our construction agent in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Cannon. The British Air Ministry? 

Colonel Horxtns. Yes, sir, our construction agent in the United 
Kingdom. We feel that this amount will provide the facilities. The 
Air Ministry attempts to group our requirements, wherever possible, 
with their RAF requirements in a single contract. They have at- 
tempted to make maximum utilization of their contracting services 
to get us the best price possible. 

Mr. Cannon, In your long experience in construction in the United 
Kingdom have vou found costs of construction larger in the United 
Kingdom than in the United States? 

Colonel Horxrns. It is cheaper than it is in the United States. 

Mr. Cannon. Is that cheaper labor or cheaper material or both? 

Colonel Hopkins. Our overall average cost index factor is 0.9 due 
to cheaper labor and material. Our experience shows that the cost of 
a base over there, using our cost index principle is about 90 percent 
of United States programed cost. 

Mr. Cannon. Have you found any difference in the volume of work 
turned out by labor over there and labor over here, or in the quality 
of materials supplied ? 

Colonel Horxins. Mr. Winston, I think, being the engineer, could 
answer that probably better than I could. 

Mr. Winston. Labor over there, in general, in all trades is less than 
it is here. Their production is slower, but even after taking that into 
account, the equivalent quantity of work produced is cheaper over 
there. Material varies. Cement is cheaper there than it is here, but 

steel is a little bit higher. 

Mr. Cannon. What about the quality of cement and steel? 

Mr. Winston. The quality, I would say, is generally equal to ours. 
It is not substantially better or worse. 


Moreswortn Are Forcr 


Mr. Davis. The next installation is at Molesworth, where you have 
a request for $2,578,000 before us. 

Will you tell us about the situation there and give us the details 
of your request ? 
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Colonel Horns. This station is an existing RAF facility with a 
World War II type runway approximately 6,000 feet long with con- 
necting taxiway pavement. We are expecting to spend at this station 
approximately $6,099,000 against which $2,745,000 has been funded 
through fiscal year 1953. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Horxtns. The funds that we are requesting at this time 
of $2,578,000 are for rehabilitating the existing taxiway and apron, 
hangar, access pavement and materials which will provide minimum 
POL underground storage facilities; some necessary shops; and re- 
habilitate the existing utility system—water and electrical. It will 
provide some additional road facilities; a central heating plant; ware- 
housing and other ordnance storage facilities, and a small parachute 
building. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. You told us that the British left very little there except 
some runway anda hangar. Was that what you told us? 

Colonel Hopxins. Yes, sir, runway and hangar and some small 
operational facilities. 

Mr. Davis. We have put in very little ourselves up to this date, is 
that correct ? 

Colonel Hopkins. That is correct, sir, $2,745,000. 

Mr. Davis. How much of that is actually in place? 

Mr. Winston. In money value about 75 percent of the authorized 
scope, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranaut. What is the total figure contemplated for this base? 
Colonel Horxtns. $6 million. 


GREENHAM CoMMON 


Mr. Davis. The next installation is at Greenham Common. 
Will you give us the information that you have with respect to 
that installation ? 

Colonel Horxtns. Greenham Common was an existing RAF facility 
with very little in usable facilities turned over to us at this station. 
This is one of the few stations where we had to build it up from the 

round. There was some existing pavement and housing facilities 
But it had little or no value to the mission at this particular base. We 
expect to spend at Greenham Common approximately $12,137,000, for 
which $6,670,000 has been funded to date. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. This is a medium bomber base ? 

Colonel Hopkins. This is a medium bomber base and the $1,249,000 
which is requested at this time will provide for a shoulder stabiliza- 
tion program of the primary taxiways. 

Mr. Davis. Is that similar to what has been cut out on these other 
bases or is that different ? 

Colonel Fiercner. No, sir. it is part of the same thing; OSD 
cleared shoulder stabilization for the primary taxiway at peacetime 
stations. It serves the same purpose. 

Colonel Hopkins. The big item in this request is for the shoulder 
stabilization work to provide additional POL, underground storage 
and to provide additional communications. 
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Mr. Davis. What are you talking about in shoulder stabilization 
here that is going to cost you over $5 a square yard ¢ 

Colonel Hopxrns. I would like for Mr. Winston to explain that, 
because this shoulder stabilization program will be required on all 
of the bases of this type in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Winston. Actually, the term “shoulder stabilization” is a little 
bit misleading here. What we are proposing to put in there is light 
pavement which will serve two purposes. One is to prevent foreign 

articles—rocks and dust—from being sucked into the outboard 
jet engines on the B—47 and the other purpose is to support the out- 
rigger wheels on the B-47. The landing gear on the B—-47 consists of 
the main trucks in the fuselage and there is an outrigger wheel one 
on each wing which is positioned under the wing. 

Mr. Davis. Your runways are certainly broad enough to cover 
that, are they not? 

Mr. Winston. We have deferred the shoulder stabilization along 
runways altogether. This work is intended for all taxiways and on 
the little stubs leading to parking positions. 

Mr. Davis. How wide will your taxiways be? 

Mr. Winston. They will be 75 feet wide. 

Mr. Davis. What is the wingspread on a B-47 ? 

Mr. Winston. 118 feet. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. You do not need $5 a square yard in order to keep the 
dust down ¢ 

Colonel Fiercrer. Our problem is to have a dust free surface and a 
foreign matter free surface. It is for something they can keep clean, 
and, secondly, it will allow the outrigger wheels to have something 
that will support them and not just some asphalt stabilization. 

Mr. Rasavut. Our problem is to sort of look after the finances of 
thecountry. ‘That is the way I understand it. 

Colonel Fiercner. Yes, sir, but without proper stabilization, sir, 
the increased humber of airplane engine changes and new engines 
would cost a great deal more money than this stabilization we are 
asking for. 

Mr. Davis. We are not questioning that. The question we have is 
whether you need something so substantial that it is going to cost you 
over $5 a square yard. That is putting in a pretty substantial pave- 
ment, is it not ? 

Mr. Winston. In strength, it is roughly equivalent to a base road 
or average highway. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of surfacing is that going to be? 

Mr. Winston. It will be the same finished surface as the taxiways; 
it will be asphaltic concrete or black top. 

Mr. Davis. What do your taxiways cost you per square yard in 
England? 

Mr. Wrxston, Between $12 and $13 a square yard. 

Mr. CeverserG. What is the load bearing factor of those wheels out 
on the wing? Is there any factor there? 

Mr. Winston, 10,000 pounds on each wheel. 

__ Mr. Crpersera. I understand that the problem of the building of 
these hardstands, and so forth, is such that it has to be of sufficient 
strength to handle those weights and the deadweight is worse than 
the moving weight, is that correct ? 
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Mr. Winston. One of the peculiar characteristics on B-47, as you 
may possibly know, is that the wings sort of droop when it is standing 
still or traveling slowly. 

Mr. CeperserG. Is there any refueling done on these hardstands? 

Mr. Winston. Yes, sir; there will be. 

Mr, CeperserG. The hardstand itself is concrete and you say this 
is going to be asphaltic? 

Mr. Winston. The hardstand itself—the actual place where the 
airplane stands will be portland cement concrete while the taxiway 
and the stub leading into the parking area will be “blacktop” surfaced. 

Mr. CreperserG. There is no danger of jet fuel spillage in these 
particular black top units? 

Mr. Winston. No, sir; we have only taken into account spillage on 
the actual parking portion, and that is why we are putting portland 
cement concrete at those locations. 

Mr. Cepersere. I understand from previous testimony that cement 
is cheaper in the United Kingdom than it is here, is that correct? 

Mr. Winston. That is right. 

Mr. CeperserG. What is the comparable factor so far as asphalt 
is concerned? Do you know? 

Mr. Winston. That is also cheaper; the cost of building a portland 
cement pavement or an asphaltic concrete pavement is roughly the 
same. 

Mr. Ceperserc. The cost difference between Great Britain and the 
States is comparable? 

Mr. Winston. That is correct. 

Mr. CepersercG. Is asphalt much cheaper ? 

Mr. Winston. Asphalt is cheaper by about the same margin as 
cement is in England. 

Mr. Razavur. What is the personnel at this base? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rasavur. About one-half of the money which was allocated for 
fiscal 1951 and 1953 has been expended, is that correct, and with this 
request more than one-half of the money, if this request is allowed, 
one-half of the total cost would have been appropriated ? 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Brize Norron Arr Force Base 


Mr. Davis. The next installation is at Brize Norton, and I will ask 
you to furnish the relevant information with respect to that base, 
* Colonel Hopkins. Brize Norton is a World War II RAF station, 
which was turned over to us with a considerable amount of usable 
facilities existing in the form of runways, taxiway facilities and par- 
ticularly housing and warehouse facilities. This is one of the better 
stations that we secured from the RAF. 

We expect to spend at this station about $7.957 million, against 
which $4.037 million has been funded through fiscal year 1953. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Hopkins. The existing facilities is one of the reasons why 
the ultimate cost of this is so much lower than some of the other bases 
we have discussed. 

The request that we now have before you of $1,171,000, as in the 
case of Greenham Common, is primarily for the primary taxiway 
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shoulder stabilization program which is necessary for the aircraft that 
is scheduled for this base; for central heating plant facilities for the 
station and also the minimum facilities required for Army antiair- 
craft units, that are stationed at this base. 

Mr. Davis. Did not the British have a heating plant there or did 
they have one that has deteriorated to the point where it was not 
usable? 

Colonel Horxtns. That is correct. Their heating system was not 
usable for our purposes. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of heating plant was it? 

Colonel Horxrs. Mr. Winston can explain this. 

Mr. Wrwston. The British had used in a large number of their 
buildings little open-flame pot-bellied stoves, and this project is to 
supplement the base heating system, since a number of technical and 
industrial buildings are to be served. We consider pot-bellied or any 
open-flame-type stove as a fire hazard. I can enumerate the individual 
buildings that the system will serve if you so desire. 

Mr. Davis. I do not think that will be necessary for the record. 

Colonel Kricxer. I was over there in August. The British never 
had a central heating system as we know it, and even for the new 
barracks buildings which we built we are now heating with potbellied 
stoves, and although they are not too satisfactory, our cost of operat- 
ing them is very high. It entails a lot of additional labor to haul 
the coal and get it around to these individual stoves. We are not 
replacing them in the barracks; we are still using them there, but we 
cannot use them in our technical facilities. 

Mr. Ranaut. How much is this heating plant going to cost you? 

Colonel Horxtins. $471,000. 

Mr. Razavr. What is this figure of 1 million? 

Colonel Hopxtns. The figure to which you refer is the horsepower 
unit and reads “1,570.” 

Mr. Razavt. That is all. The $471,000 is for the central heating 
facility? 

Colonel Horxtns. Yes, sir. 


Uprrer Heyrorp Arr Force Base 


Mr. Davis. The final installation before lunch will be the one at 
Upper Heyford. Will you tell us what the British left there and 
what you plan to put there, and why, and what you specifically plan 
to do with this request for $1,529,000? 

Colonel Horxins. Upper Heyford is an existing RAF facility. It 
had existing pavement—6,000 foot runway with connecting taxi- 
ways—of World War II design with some operational facilities, and 
warehousing and housing accommodations which were turned over to 
the USAF for use at this station. 

For our rehabilitation and expansion of the facilities to meet our 
proposed mission, we expect to spend approximately $7.762 million, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Horxrns. The $1.529 million will provide a primary taxi- 
way shoulder stabilization program which is necessary at this station 
for the proposed mission; POL facilities, the rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion of existing utility system—water and electricity—and the 
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minimum requirements for administration and operational facilities 
for the Army antiaircraft units that are located at this base. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of an operations building did the British 
have there? You have a request in here for a squadron operations 
building in the amount of $20,000. 

Mr. Winston. That is not for this specific mission, Mr. Chairman. 
That is for the Army antiaircraft unit. It is not a flying-operations 
building but houses the radar control, which, in turn, is the fire-con- 
trol center for the antiaircraft guns. 

Mr. Davis. May we assume that we are going to have about the same 
general personnel situation here as we have had at the comparable 
installations that you mentioned at Brize Norton and Greenham Com- 
mon ¢ 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. You can say for the record that it will be approximately 
the same? 

Colonel Hopkins. Yes, sir, approximately the same. 

Mr. Davis. Where you have the British ranway of World War II 
vintage, do you go in there and lay some additional pavement right 
over the top of that or do you consider that adequate enough that you 
simply add more concrete yardage to it? 

Mr. Winston. In practically all cases, Mr. Chairman, we have to, 
at least, overslab the existing pavements to increase the strength for 
modern aircraft and extend the existing pavement in length and 
width. 

Colonel Horxtins. We do utilize all existing pavements as much as 
possible. 

Mr. Davis. You had 6,000 feet of pavement at Upper Heyford; is 
that correct 

Colonel Horxins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You are going to overslab it and add 2,000 feet more, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Winston. We are adding 4,000 feet. We have already accom- 
plished that, sir in addition to the overslabbing of the 6,000 feet exist- 
ing portion. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Is the Air Force charged with providing the facil- 
ities to the antiaircraft people who are supporting that installation ? 

Colonel Horxrns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. At these various bases is there any family quarters 
available, or do those that have families there get quarters off the base ¢ 

Colonel Horxins. They have to get quarters off the base. We uti- 
lize any existing family quarters, but they are very few. 

Mr. Cepersere. None is provided for in your program ? 

Colonel Horxtns. No, sir, we feel that in the United Kingdom it 
is a little different than elsewhere and that housing accommodations 
are available to such an extent that no major housing program is 
necessary. 

Mr. Razavr. What is the total estimated cost of this base? 

Colonel Hopkins. We expect to spend approximately $7.726 mil- 
lion through 1955. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Davis. The committee will resume with a discussion of the 
next installation, Fairford, and I wish to ask you to give the commit- 
tee the general information as to the mission of this establishment, 
and what in the nature of facilities was made available to you by 
the British, and what you have done so far, and what you anticipate 
doing, and what specifically are you requesting the $1,490,000 for? 

Colonel Horxtns. This is another RAF station turned over to the 
United States with some existing usable facilities, this is in the na- 
ture of warehousing, some technical and housing facilities, existing 
pavement, and a utility system, partially usable. 

We expect to spend at this station approximately $8,442,000 against 
which $3,949,000 have been funded through the fiscal year 1953. We 
are asking for $1,490,000 to complete certain minimum facilities, to 
bring it up to minimum operational standard for the proposed mis- 
sion. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

The $1,490,000 will provide the minimum requirements for the base, 
similar to the other peacetime medium bomber bases, that we have been 
discussing: Underground POL storage facilities, administrative and 
operational requirements for the Army antiaircraft units that will be 
stationed at this base, and a central heating facility for the station. 
These are basically the essential items in this request. 

Mr. Davis. What have we there now? Or what have we done in 
the way of completing actual facilities? 

Colonel Hopkins. To date we have completed, for all practical pur- 
poses, the airfield pavements, operational facilities, warehousing, and 
administrative facilities, plus two large aircraft hangars. 

This will complete the minimum operational requirements, except 
for some additional petroleum storage. 

Mr. Davis. You have included in this request about $5.5 million. 
Did you not tell us that something over $7 million is contemplated 
here ¢ 

Colonel Horxrns. That is corect; $8,442,000. 

Mr. Davis. Then you have got some $3 million to account for, which 
you seem to pass off as not being very important. 

Colonel Hopxtns. No, sir. That was explained by General Wray, 
there is an additional amount in this 1954 program which is yet to be 
cleared by OSD, similar to the other clearances, and the principal re- 
quest here is to meet the minimum facilities. I have reference to the 
1954 request as being the total amount coming over. The largest 
item still withheld by OSD is for the petroleum facilities and shoulder 
stabilization. But beyond that there will be very little. 


ScuLTHORPE 


Mr. Davis. The next installation is that at Sculthorpe, for which 
we have a request of $911,000. Will you give us the background in- 
formation with respect to this item, Colonel ¢ 

Colonel Hopkins. Sculthorpe was an old RAF station turned over 
for our use. It has required very little rehabilitation on our part to 
make it usable to meet our requirements. 
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We are expecting to spend approximately $4,650,000 at Sculthorpe, 
against which $3,494,000 of an have been provided. 

~ (Off the record discussion. ) 

This amount of $911,000 is to provide additional POL facilities, a 
central heating plant, storage facilities, and the minimum essential 
administrative and oper: rational facilities for the Army’s antiaircraft 
units which are stationed at this base. 

Mr. Davis. Colonel, the United States so far has put in something 
in the neighborhood of $3.5 million. What have we got to show for 
that? 

Colonel Horxrns. The $3.5 million that we have put into this sta- 
tion completed airfield pavements, provided additional warehousing 
facilities, completed the off-base pipeline system ; and one new and one 
restored hangar. The existing facilities were excellent. These funds 
also provided for rehabilitation of existing housing facilities at this 
station. This was one of the few stations where some family housing 
quarters existed. 

Mr, Cepersere. Are any of these jointly used facilities for the RAF, 
in these installations ? 

Colonel Horxrns. One of the 19 bases in the request, is jointly occu- 
vied. This is Stanstead, which is used by MCA as a civil airdrome. 

{CA will continue civil operations from Stanstead in peacetime but 
will turn the station over to the USAF in wartime. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 


WETHERSFIELD 


Mr. Davis. The next installation is that of Wethersfield, where we 
have before us a request of $448,000. Will you give us the same type 
of information with respect to this installation, Colonel ? 

Colonel Horxrns. Wethersfield was an RAF station, with very 
little existing facilities available for our use. A 6,000-foot World 
War IT design runway and taxiway system, which had to be rehabil- 
itated, strengthened, and widened. This is a fighter station, and we 
expect to spend $3,194,000 through the fiscal year 1955, and other 
than providing certain minor fac ilities beyond 1955 it will be substan- 
tially completed. 

To date funds have been provided in the amount of $2,730,000 for 
this program, primarily for pavement, operational facility rehabil- 
itation, and housing and warehousing facilities at Wethersfield. And 
in this request of $448,000 we are asking funds to provide for necessary 
storage facilities, a firing-in butt, a minimum amount of communi- 
cation and security fencing and floodlighting for the aircraft parking 
area, and certain facilities which are located within that area. We 
believe this security fencing and floodlighting is more economical than 
attempting to secure the area with militar y guard personnel. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Davis. What have we done there besides strengthening the 
pavement ? 

Colonel Horkins. We have rehabilitated the existing housing fa- 
cilities that are there, certain warehousing, and operational facilities, 
and maintenance shops. 
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Mr. Davis. The next installation is Woodbridge, where we have a 
request before us for $77,000. Will you be good enough to give us the 
status of the station, and the background of this installation ¢ 

Colonel Horxrns. Woodbridge was orginally a fighter station, 
RAF station, turned over to us, with very limited facilities; it had 
some housing accommodations and very old pavement. There were 
no technical accommodations or warehousing available at this station, 
which was usable. 

We contemplate a spending program of $2,331,000 against which 
we have already been funded $2,232,000. 

In this request of $77,000 we are asking for 2 items, a sewage col- 
lection system, and some GCA facilities. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Razavt. What are the other items besides lighting that are 
included in it? 

Colonel Apams. This is a ground control approach system, which 
is an electronic device. This is not the equipment; this is the installa- 
tion. In other words, the pod and building which is put there to 
house the power units, and so forth. 


Mr. Cannon. Where is the money included to provide the cost of 
the installation ? 

Colonel Apams. That is provided through the electronics procure- 
ment program. It is a portable unit that moves onto a hard stand. 

Colonel Fiercuer. The supply system of the Air Force would fund 
for these items. The aircraft people on the base would operate the 
unit, but they would have to have some utilities, and concrete stands. 
That is what the $44,000 represents. 

Mr. Raravr. That would be regarded in the nature of personnel 
property that will be used there. 

Colonel Fiercuer. The GCA unit can be moved away. 

Mr. Rasavt. This is just to support the system, provide housing. 

Colonel Horxins. Yes. 

Mr. Ranaut. What is the total estimated cost of this base? 
Colonel Horxrns. $2,331,000. 


BENTWATER 


Mr. Davis. The next installation is Bentwater, for which we have 
a request of $206,000. Will you give us the status and background 
of this installation, Colonel? 

Colonel Horxins. Bentwater is a fighter base, originally an RAF 
fighter base, turned over to us, where we received very good usable 
existing facilities. It had good pavement facilities, for which we had 
to do very little rehabilitation work, and there was existing also 
administration buildings and some operational facilities. 

I think that can be borne out in the fact that we require at Bent- 
water about $1,801,000 to complete this facility, and to date we have 
been funded $1,579,000, leaving this request of $206,000, which we 
now have before you, this is primarily to provide the similar type of 
storage facilities that was mentioned in connection with the other two 
fighter bases, and to give us the minimum electric power output at 
the station, an installation here of 115-kilowatt generation plant, and 
to provide some additional NAV-aids. 
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Mr. Davis. What have you done there so far? 
Colonel Horxins. The $1,579,000 which has been funded, has been 
used for runway extension; widening and strengthening of the taxi- 
way, and rehabilitation of the operational and administrative build- 
ings that were turned over to us and not in a usable condition. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SHEPHERDS GROVE 


Mr. Davis. The next installation is that of Shepherds Grove, for 
which we have a request before us of $307,000. We would like to 
know what you found, and what you have done, and what you pro- 
pose to do. 

Colonel Hopkins. Shepherds Grove is another fighter RAF sta- 
tion, in about the same condition as Bentwater. We plan to spend 
approximately $2,011,000, of which $1,688,000 has been provided 
through the fiscal year 1953. We have used similarly to the expendi- 
ture at Bentwater for runway extension and certain rehabilitation 
work on the taxiways, and hardstands. Also to rehabilitate the hous- 
ing and operational facilities and certain supply facilities that were 
turned over to us in an unusable conditon. 

Mr. Davis. Was the RAF using this installation at the time that 
it was turned over to you? 

Colonel Horxtns. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman. Most of these 
fighter stations were not being used by the RAF. 

Mr. Davis. It was a case primarily, then, of restoring any of these 
buildings that you spoke of to a condition that would be satisfactory 
for the British to use, if they had decided to use them, rather than the 
United States; is that correct ? 

Colonel Horxrys. You mean the funds which we have used—— 

Mr. Davis. For rehabilitation work which you spoke of. 

Colonel Hopkins. The rehabilitation work that we did was solely 
for our use. 

Mr. Davis. That is, the purpose was to bring them up to substan- 
tially the same condition the British would have had to do? 

Colonel Hopkins. Yes; one of the reasons why the British agree to 
consider the dollar outlay against the program was that these bases 
would fit into the RAF long-range plan of utilization. In other 
words, if and when these bases should be returned to the British, they 
would be utilized in the long-range RAF program, and for that reason 
they agreed to make a contribution. 

Mr. Davis. What I wanted to be sure about is when you speak about 
rehabilitation, that we are rehabilitating something along the same 
standards, we will say, that the British would rehabilitate. In other 
words, we are not taking something that was satisfactory to the Brit- 
ish and using the word “rehabilitation” to put up something better in 
some of these facilities than they might do? 

Colonel Horxins. No, sir; we would only meet the desired require- 
ments of our mission. If our mission were similar, by type of aircraft 
and mission the utilization would be the same. 

Colonel Kricxer. Mr. Chairman, I visited one of these type stations 
at Weathersfield, and I want to tell the committee that it is barely 
adequate for people, and I mean the facilities are the minimum for 


the living and operational needs. They are just being built to get by. 
Colonel Horxrins. The $307,000 we are requesting for Sheperds 
Grove, is to provide the facilities, similar to those we have mentioned 
on the previous fighter stations. In addition we are asking for a 
crash-fire station, which was not available at the time the base was 
turned over to us. 

Primarily, however, the major request here is for the storage facili- 
ties for the base. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CeperserG. Colonel, do I understand correctly, that when these 
bases are built up to the minimum standard required, you do not. an- 
ticipate that we will put these particular planes actually on the bases, 
unless we get into, shall we say, a technical situation that requires 
their use? 

Colonel Hopkins. This is a peacetime base; they are there now. 

Mr. Creperserc, They are put in a standby condition. 

Colonel Hopkins. That is correct. Emergency bases are put in a 
standby status except for peacetime maneuvers. 


STURGATE 


Mr. Davis. The next installation is Sturgate. We have before us a 
request for $640,000. Will you tell us what you found there, what you 
have done so far, and what you are planning to do at that installation ¢ 

Colonel Hopkins. Sturgate was an existing RAF station. The 
facilities turned over to the United States Air Force were primarily 
a 6,000-foot runway and the connecting taxiways, 3 hangars, and some 
housing and storage facilities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

We plan to spend approximately $3,032,000 at this station, against 
which $1,292,000 has been funded through the fiscal year 1953, and at 
this time we are requesting an additional $640,000 to provide primarily 
some additional pavement, hardstands, an apron access to hangars, 
underground POL facilities, minimum navigational facilities, with 
certain maintenance shops, and a small central heating plant. 

Mr. Davis. What have we put in place so far as the construction 
goes? 

Mr. Winston. We have completed the runways and the taxiways, 
a number of technical and administrative facilities, and rehabilitation 
of some of the existing warehousing. 

Mr. Davis. In a discussion of this matter last Friday you gave 
Sturgate as being 1 of the 2 places that would not be, as you put it, sub- 
stantially completed with requested 1954 funds. And I note that the 
additional money, the difference between the $3 million that you 
spoke of as the total cost, and the total amount that would be funded, 
if the 1954 request should be granted in full, is only about a million 
dollars, which is somewhat less than some, about the same difference 
as appeared in some of the other places where you, told us they could 
be substantially completed. 

Colonel Horxins. We are requesting approximately $1 million in 
facilities beyond this request which, for fighter stations, is considered 
a little bit more than minor work to be completed. There is still 
a lot of facilities that will have to be added to meet the minimum oper- 
ational requirements. 
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Mr. Davis. I suspect the statement made to us the other day along 
that line in which it was indicated that they would be substantially 
completed, was based on the original request made by the Air Force, 
one referred to as not being cleared by the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, so that we do not have before us those items. And that is 
probably a reconciliation of the statement made with reference to 
these two on Friday ? 

Colonel Horxins. That is correct. 


Mr. Davis. The next installation is for Spilsby, for which we have 
a request for $882,000 before us. Will you give us the story with 
respect to that base, Colonel ? 

Colonel Horxtns. Spilsby was an RAF fighter base, turned over 
to us for our use, with very little existing usable facilities. It had 
World War II fighter design pavement, and very little else on the 
station. We are expecting to spend approximately $1,394,000 at this 
station, of which we have been provided to date $427,000. 

Mr. Davis. In that connection I notice that there has not been any 
allocation to this base in the past 2 years. Does that reflect a certain 
amount of uncertainty in regard to this site, or what can you tell 
us about that? 

Colonel Horxrns. No. This has been in the program all along, 
Mr. Chairman. It was in the original fiscal year 1951 program, and 
the development of the base has been deferred until this time, simply 
because of the more urgent requirements of the other facilities which 
were developed in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Davis. What did you do with the $427,000 ? 

Mr. Winston. That rehabilitated the runways, taxiways, and cer- 
tain communication facilities and navigational aids. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Horxtys. The $882,000 budgeted here is to complete the 
pavement requirements and rehabilitate existing hardstands, POL, 
communications, and rehabilitation of the utility system. It provides 
for sewage collection, treatment, and plant facilities, and a small dis- 
pensary for the station KIT holding party, which will be located at 
this station. 

Mr. CeprerserG. In the money that has been previously appropriated, 
not only for this base, but others, what is the rate of obligation? 
In other words, is much of the work done in place, or is it in the process 
of being contracted for, or just what is the status of that? 

Colonel Horxrys. The funds previously programed, I would like to 
state, in terms of what has not been obligated. 

Mr. Crpverserc. What is the difference ? 

Colonel Hopkins. For the fiscal year 1951, all funds in the United 
Kingdom have been obligated, with the exception of $378,000. 

Mr. Ceperserc. The work is underway? 

Colonel Hopxins. The work is underway; and for the fiscal year 
1951 program most of it is complete. 

In the fiscal year 1952 there remains unobligated a balance of 
$271,000. 

Mr. Creperserc. Out of a total of how much? 
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Colonel Horxrys. Out of a total of approximately $20 million. 
These figures will all be furnished to the committee, as previously 
by the chairman. 

r, CeDERBERG, You are going to supply that information? 

Colonel Horxtins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Creperserc. What is the program with respect to bids on instal- 
lations; that is, how long before the work is to begin, or what is the 
usual time lag involved ? 

Mr. Wryston. From the date funds are released to us, that is, the 
Third Air Force, until the time that the contractor actually starts 
work on the site is usually about 12 to 14 weeks. 

Mr. Creperserg. Twelve to fourteen weeks. 

Mr. Winston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is a very good rate. 

Have you been plagued very much with a lot of changes in plans? 

After you have been given a set of specific items, do you have, from 
some higher echelon, or in some other way, changes in plans that 
come to us that create a lot of problems? 

Mr. Winston. Yes, we do, but I feel that they are the changes you 
would normally get in working on any engineering program of this 
magnitude. 

Mr. Crpernerc. Are some of those the result of the British Air 
Ministry itself? 

Colonel Hopkins. No, sir. Most of the changes are primarily the 
result of our own changes of plans. 

Mr. Ceprrsere. Your own changes? 

Colonel Horxrns. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Davis. The next installation is that of Mildenhall, where we 
have a request for $959,000 before us. Will you bring us up to date 
with respect to that installation ? 

Colonel Horxrss, Mildenhall is one of the better RAF stations that 
was turned over to us for our use. It was one of the first stations 
given to us by the RAF. It had about the same existing facilities 
that were built at Sculthorpe, and therefore required a minimum 
amount of rehabilitation on our part. We expect to expend approxi- 
mately $6,573,000 to bring us up to the minimum operational facilities 
for the mission of the base. Five million two hundred and forty- 
seven thousand dollars has been funded through the fiscal year 1953, 
and we are requesting $959,000 at this time, which is to give us addi- 
tional hardstand facilities, additional POL facilities, and a small 
amount of Nav-Aids, and maintenance shop facilities. One of the 
big items in this $959,000 requested is for a central heating plant 
system for the base. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Hopkins. The funds that have been provided to date for 
the facility were primarily for rehabilitating pavement and taxiways 
at the base, and the rehabilitation of existing operational, housing, 
and storage facilities which were turned over to us by the British. 
New facilities constructed in this funding were a new control tower 
and an armament and electronics building. 
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Mr. Davis. That armament and electronics building does not in- 
clude a shop of any kind? 

Mr. Winston. That is the armament and electronics shop which 
is intended for maintenance of armaments and electronics devices on 
the aircraft. Then, there is another item which you see in this pro- 
gram which is air-conditioning and rigid humidity control which 
has to be put in one wing of the building for certain calibration 
purposes. 

LAKENHEATH Arr Force Base 


Mr. Davis. We will turn, then, to Lakenheath, where we have a 
request before us for $783,000, and ask you to bring us up to date with 
respect to that installation. 

olonel Horxtns. Lakenheath was an RA¥& station, very similar 
to Mildenhall and Sculthorpe, in existing facilities turned over to . 
us. It is an excellent base. We plan to spend approximately 
$5,700,000 at this station to bring it up to the minimum requirements 
for the proposed mission. $4,010,000 has been funded through fiscal 
year 1953, most of which has either been expended in actual con- 
struction or is in the actual stage of being completed. Expenditures 
provided for the strengthening of the existing pavement and taxi- 
ways to meet our requirements. It also provided for rehabilitation 
of the existing warehouseing, administration and operational build- 
ings that were turned over to us but not in sufficiently usable 
condition. 

The new facilities that we have built at this station out of the $4 
million that has been funded us is a control tower and armaments and 
electronics building, the same as we built at Mildenhall station. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Horxtns. The $783,000 we request is to provide for a 
central heating plant facility, POL underground storage and radar 
traflic-control system and other navigational aid facilities, and the 
completion of the sewage collection and disposal system. 

Mr. Davis. Is ILS a radar facility 

Colonel Horxrys. No, sir. It is an instrument-landing system-—it 
is a beacon. I had mentioned the radar traffic-control system and 
other navigational aid facilities. 

Mr. Davis. We have previously been submitted figures showing 
previous appropriations of $3,919,000. You gave us a figure different 
from that. Can you reconcile those ? 

Colonel Horxins. Your previous figure was $3,919,000. There is 
another additional item of $91,000 in fiscal year 1953. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Mr. Davis. How much money do you have left unobligated in this 
United Kingdom program right now ¢ 

Colonel Horxrns. I have given you the 1951 and 1952 figures which 
remain unobligated. The major portion of the unobligated funds 
in the United Kingdom program is in the fiscal year 1953 program, 
which as of December 31, 1953, showed an unobligated balance of 
$5,321,203.10. 
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Mr. Davis. You have something less than $6 million altogether ; 
is that right ? 

Colonel Horxrns. Unobligated we have $5,978,056 as a total for all 
programs. The reason the $5,321,000 has remained in the fiscal year 
19538 is because of the “407” items that were only released to us out of 
the 1953 programs since October. 


SHAFTESBURY 
REPLACEMENT OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Davis. I have before me a letter from General Asensio of the 
Air Force in which he sets forth a request for $311,316 for the replace- 
ment of buildings at Shaftesbury, England, which were destroyed 
by fire. 

I think the basic question that I have in connection with the letter 
received from General Asensio is this: 

The building was destroyed by fire—there was no question about 
that—but as I understand it, there was no disposition on anyone’s part 
to replace it until something like 2 years later, and now we are 
presented with a request saying that this money is to replace this 
building that was destroyed at that time. 

What can you tell us about that ? 

Colonel Wurre. I believe that you will find that the fire occurred 
in early 1952. 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. 

Colonel Wurrr. The facility was being used by the USAF under 
an agreement between the British War Office, which corresponds to 
our Army, and the USAF. The agreement was such that during an 
emergency the USAF had to release the facility to the British War 
Office. It was being used as a personnel processing center for the 
USAF Forces in the United Kingdom. 

When the fire occurred it was still under control of the British War 
Office and under the agreement, the United States Air Force had no 
responsibility for reinstating the destroyed facilities. However, 
neither did the United States Air Force have another place to go to 
accommodate the personnel processing center. 

After lengthy negotiations with the British Air Ministry, in at- 
tempting to find an alternate location for the personnel processing 
center, it was determined that such a location, other than Shaftes- 
bury, was not available. 

Through negotiations with the British Air Ministry and the British 
War Office an agreement was made whereby the facility was released 
by the British War Office to the British Air Ministry. Then, between 
our Air Force and the British Air Ministry, the facility was included 
in the cost-sharing arrangement to be made available to the United 
States Air Force under the same terms of the agreement as the other 
United States Air Force locations and facilities in the United 
Kingdom. 

After that occurred and since the United States Air Force had an 
increased requirement over what it had at the time the facilities were 
destroyed, the requirement was put in as an emergency package, the 
urgency is due to the fact that the processing strength has increased, 
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that is, the number of people to be processed through the personnel 
processing center, and it is a costly operation in the way the personnel 
are now being handled. Without these requested facilities, it means 
that ships have to be detained at dockside at Southampton while per- 
sonnel who are going to depart on the ship evacuated Shaftesbury to 
provide space for the i incoming people. It also requires personnel to 
e processed as far away as Burtonwood and then shipped from Bur- 
tonwood to Southampton without the benefit of going through a 
central processing center. In some instances it is necessary to disperse 
the personnel direct from the ship to the various installations without 
going through a processing center. 

The space destroyed was some 40,000 square feet. The space re- 
quested in this request is some 61,000 square feet. The existing accom- 
modations at Shaftesbury now will accommodate about 1,200 people. 
The requested space will provide an additional 1,100. The average 
strengths processing through the United Kingdom or into the United 
Kingdom since May have averaged approximately 2,500 as a minimum 
to 3.500 maximum requirement, 

Mr. Davis. Who will own the building after it is built ? 

Colonel Wuire. It will be in the same category as other facilities 
provided through the cost-sharing arrangement. It will be no dif- 
ferent from facilities we are providing at Brize Norton or any of the 
other installations included in the construction program. It will be 
used by United States Air Force forces while they are there. 

Mr. Davis. Are you satisfied that the language in section 3 of Pub- 
lic Law 910 of the Sist Congress that refers to other construction is 
broad enough to cover construction to which the United States has no 
reversionary title whatsoever ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I do not question the need for this temporary structure, 
but I am not sure I like the way it was submitted to the committee. 

Mr. Cannon. Are these installations of a permanent nature? 

What attention do you give to fireproof construction ¢ 

Mr. Winston. The primary consideration there is that masonry is 
cheaper in England than timber or wood frame construction. The fact 
that many of ‘these buildings are relatively fireproof in construction 
is incidental. It represents a byproduct advantage. 

Mr. Cannon. You have had a number of conflagrations ? 

Mr. Winston. The only major fire was at Shaftesbury. 

Mr. Cannon. I thought that, perhaps, on account of the extreme 
flammability of your fuel that you took especial pains or gave special 
attention to fire prevention and fireproofing. 

This high octane fuel is especially susceptible to ignition. 

Mr. Winston. Yes, sir. We have maintained a clearance for all of 
our fuel in on-base construction at all of these installations of at least 
150 feet from any above-ground structure. 

Mr. Cannon. This fire that you had reference to is an exception to 
the rule? 

Colonel Horxtns. Yes, sir. This fire that happened at Shaftesbury 
was caused because of a wood-frame-type construction. It Was an 
old World War ITI British Army facility but primarily built of wood 
and very similar to our wooden-type barracks which our Army units 
purchased for their use over here. It was caused as best they could 
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determine probably from a stove or a match or a cigarette-or something 
caused it and once it got started, of course, it went instantly. 

The type of facilities we are building now, as Mr. Winston stated, 
are primarily of concrete or similar type of material simply because 
that is the cheapest material you can secure in England sntley. Wood 
is very scarce and very expensive. So, as a byproduct, we are getting 
a safer building and at the same time a cheaper building by building 
it out of concrete-type construction. 

Mr. Rapavur. What is the estimated replacement cost of this 
building ? 

Colonel Horxrns. $311,000 is what the request is for. 

Colonel Wurrr. However, that is for approximately one-third more 
square footage than that which was destroyed. The building destroyed 
included some 12 different buildings—it was a small group of build- 
ings which were on the order of 25 feet wide by 100 feet plus long each. 

Mr. Ranavt. Is that the full price or is that only our part of it? 

Colonel Wurrr. That is the full price. 

Mr. Rapavt. Are we going to bear the entire cost ? 

Colonel Wutre. It comes under the cost-sharing arrangement. 

Mr. Rapavt. Under the cost-sharing arrangement what would they 
be placing in there to offset the money that we would be expending? 

Colonel Wurre. Shaftesbury at the present is a fairly large installa- 
tion and will house some 1,100 people which was given to us at no 
cost. 

Mr. Rasavt. This expenditure, then, is in relationship to the whole 
project here ? 

Colonel Wurre. In relationship to the whole cost-sharing arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. RaBavut. At that base? 

Colonel Wurre. In regard to all United Kingdom bases. 

Mr. Razsavr. That is in relationship to the whole thing? 

Colonel Wurrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that concludes the details of the various items 
of construction requested by the Air Force in the United Kingdom 
for the fiscal year 1954 program. 

However, before we close these hearings on the United Kingdom, 
I felt that the committee should have additional information as to 
the basis on which these requirements were set up. Accordingly, we 
have General Jensen and Colonel Stanley of the Air Force Opera- 
tions Office here to give us a briefing, either on or off the record as 
they may judge best on the background of the establishment of 
these construction requirements in the United Kingdom. TI hope that 
they will be able to demonstrate, base by base, the Air Force estab- 
lishment of these construction requirements. 

Colonel Srantey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
T will attempt to give you some of the highlights of our base require- 
ments; why we require the bases and why we require the number 
of bases which we do; how we propose to operate the SAC forces. 

Due to the nature and security classification of this material, it 
must of necessity be off the record. It is top secret, and in essence 
pertains directly to the war plans. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much Colonel Stanley and General 
Jensen for giving us this presentation. 
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